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A diversified selection of books for the student and the artist 


OPERA REPERTOIRE FOR THE COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Compiled by Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier 


Here is a unique and comprehensive compilation of arias 
which a coloratura singer can use with confidence. It is 
the only one of its kind treating the coloratura voice 
exclusively. There is a well diversified selection such as 
the romantic French operas of Gounod, David, and Meyer- 
beer; the classical number of Gretry and Mozart; and 
the romantic Italian operas of Verdi and Bellini. Some 
of the arias found in this book, such as O nel fuggente 
nuvolo from Attila, are the only ones available in print 
today. 

There are many unusual features to this excellent book. 
Each aria has an optional cadenza and there is a synopsis 
of each opera with a description of the situation sur- 
rounding the aria. The arias appear in their original 
form with both traditional and contemporary cadenzas 
and embellishments. Also, they are in both the original 
language and in English translation. This collection 
definitely offers many contributions to the vocal 
repertoire. 


SONGS TO SING WITH RECREATIONAL INSTRUMENTS 
Arranged and compiled by Irving Cheyette and Albert Renna 


Here is an excellent collection of melodies of favorite 
songs to sing arranged so that they can be accompanied 
by a great variety of instruments. Each song has verses 
and shows the three or four chords used in accompany- 
ing it. The basic rhythm pattern is also given and it 
may be elaborated upon within the meter, depending on 
the ingenuity of the accompanist. 

As a supplementary book this has a definite educational 
value. It is an excellent preparatory study for the grade 
school instrumental program. The Melody Instruments 
in C are: Tonette, Flutophone, Song Flute, Melody Bells, 
Harmonica, Flute, Violin, Mandolin. Accompanying In- 
struments are: Piano, Autoharp, Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo, 
and Rhythm Instruments. For piano, these songs can be 
used well to develop fundamental harmonic awareness, 
ear training, and improvisation. 


We will be glad to send Catalogs of music 
for any specific needs. 


Address all orders to DEPT. MJ-4-52 


DITSON TREASURY OF CLARINET SOLOS 
hy John Geanacos 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Here is an excellent collection of solos by a well-known 
professional clarinetist and teacher. Twenty-three selec- 
tions of study and recital material, transcriptions of the 
masters as well as original compositions. Of tremendous 
interest to the advanced student and teacher. Contents 
cover works from periods from pre-Bach through Classic, 
Romantic and Modern. A wide variety for any program. 


MUSIC ORIENTATION 
by Clel Silvey 


With an excellent Forward by Dr. Claude Rosenberry, 
Pennsylvania State Supervisor of Music, this book is for 
the person interested in gaining an appreciation of music. 
It is mainly directed to an appreciation and _ interest 
through melodic appeal. Divided into three main parts, 
the first section is devoted to popular songs, the second 
to folk songs and their regional origins, and the third 
to the classics. 

Mr. Silvey believes that true appreciation comes through 
listening to melodies and discussing their quality and 
form. For those taking courses in music appreciation 
and for those studying on their own, this is a very worth- 
while guide to a true enjoyment of melodic music! 


SOLO VIOLIN MUSIC OF THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
Compiled and arranged by Efrem Zimbalist 


We are happy to present to the musical world the first of 
a projected series of distinguished publications edited by 
the director and faculty members of The Curtis Institute 
of Music. This book contains representative works by 
fourteen composers, chiefly Italian, who lived and worked 
from about 1600 to 1750. These rarely heard and little 
known gems of violin literature by early masters are 
presented in chronological order, making it possible to 
trace the evolution of writing for the violin. As typical 
products of the Baroque period these works are composed 
in the forms of the capriccio, aria, sonata, canzona, passa- 
caglia, and balleto. 

In making this volume available, Mr. Zimbalist has 
brought to the attention of the concert artist and serious 
student new materials of high artistic quality and unusual 
interest. 
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EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONIST MAKES HISTORY IN DEBUT AS 
INSTRUMENTALIST WITH MAJOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
It’s no longer considered “unusual” for _ performer, to the conductor, and to the 
st of HEAR ANDY ARCARI IN PERSON! 
iw Hailed by critics os one of the an eminent accordionist, such as Andy —_ composer. We of Excelsior are happy to 
itute _ most accomplished and most versatile  Arcari, to appear as guest soloist witha have played a part in the development 
s by major symphony orchestra. Arcari, him- of the instrument itself... an accordion 
E'5 in concert appearances in self, has done so on several occasions. — of such unusual tone and versatility, it 
are eastern cities. But — for an accordionist to sit-in has inspired the artist to greater ac- 
le " a with the other instrumentalists of the complishments in the music world. 
call orchestra, contributing a variety of new The accordion used by Andy Arcari 
assa- tonal colors to the rendition, is big news _is the 3rd dimensional Symphony Grand, 
has . indeed! finest of the new Excelsiors. For descip- 
rious — ao=am a This latest milestone in the progress _ tive catalog, write Excelsior Accordions, 
isual abla leat of the accordion is truly a credit to the _Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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How 
shall I 
teach music? 
“Let me count the ways...” 


. with simplicity and directness to 
match the child’s direct approach 
to the world about him 


. with spontaneity that kindles the 
child’s emotions and frees him 
from self-consciousness 


.. With honest acceptance of many 
kinds of music so that children 
may know what they themselves 
can do, and not seek first to feel 
or do what will please others 


. with sympathy so that children may 
stumble without embarrassment 


. With..cesourcefulness so that every 
child’s unspoken needs will be met 


.as a language among friends, as a 
daydream or a prayer, as a jolly 
game, as a salve for hurts, a race- 
way for young energies, a voice to 
follow 


.to the ears, tongues, fingers, toes, 
nerves, hearts, and minds of all the 
children, the slow and faltering as 
well as the nimble and sensitive 


.to the limit of my deepest under- 

standing of children and of how 
they grow, of music and how it 
continuously nourishes 


. And if my teaching be luminous, 
children will seek music as they 
seek understanding and affection 


Silver Burdett Company 
the bestin school music 
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Viotinist Jascha Heifetz recently 
performed the Brahms violin con- 
certo for the 2,500th time, which 
must set some kind of a record for 
any recitalist, If you're statistically 
minded, here’s some more informa- 
tion: Five years ago Heifetz esti- 
mated that he had practiced about 
100,000 hours! 


OpERA singer David Lloyd attended 
Boston’s matinee performance of 
Herring via ambulance. 
Seems Lloyd was scheduled to at- 
tend the Boston dress rehearsal the 
day following an opera engagement 
in Montreal. Since neither train nor 
plane service could get him there on 
time, the singer hired an ambulance 
for the overnight trip at a cost of 
$195. 


NEWsPAPERS are making much of 
current negotiations to bring Italy’s 
famous La Scala Opera Company to 
this country for a series of summer 
performances. The company, num- 
bering 500, would be housed in a 
hotel at Long Island’s Jones Beach. 
What we should like to see is the 
leading diva’s face the first time one 
of those gents in a white uniform 
comes along and bellows in a fine 
baritone, “Hey, sister, wanna red 
hot? Only a dime.” Then, too, 
there’s the possibility of a good pop 
bottle accompaniment to compete 
with Aida’s triumphal march scene. 
Summer ought to provide a liberal 
international education for every- 
body sampling the surf and culture 
of Long Island this year. 


NEVER underestimate the power of 
music—to sell shrimp! Since the 
popular song “Shrimp Boats Is 
‘Comin’” caught the public’s fancy, 
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the shrimp industry reports sales up 
10 per cent. Regretfully it admits 
the colorful boats no longer have 
sails. They’ve been motor powered, 
lo these many years—but the flavor’s 
still there. 


Wozzeck, Alban Berg’s opera which 
has achieved popularity in Europe, 
will be presented by the New York 
Opera Company on April 3. Mstislav 
Dobujinsky, who designed that com- 
pany’s set for Love for Three 
Oranges, will also do sets for the 
Berg opera. Hats off to the New 
York Opera Company for pioneer- 
ing in this production! Maybe the 
Met will be encouraged to do like- 
wise. 

Speaking of new operas, critic Vir- 
gil Thomson gave an eloquent plea 
for an American performance of 
Bizet’s Ivan IV, which was newly dis- 
covered and presented in France last 
October. Bizet wrote the opera in 
1865 but it was never perfoimed, 
and legend had it that he destroyed 
the score. The manuscript was first 
displayed at the Bizet centenary ex- 
position in 1938 and published in 
France following World War II. 
Henri Busser edited it. The opera 
is said to have a distinct Russian 
quality, somewhat like that of Boris 
Godounov. 


For the many who heard the Metro- 
politan Opera’s revival of Strauss’ 
Elektra via the air waves it was a 
thrilling, powerful, gripping experi- 
ence. While the Grecian ax murders 
came off in good musical style, we 
understand that visually it was 
somewhat less than convincing. 
Elektra is an almost superhuman 
role to sing, let alone trying to 
emote as dramatically as Judith An- 


derson in Medea, so probably radio 
listeners enjoyed it more. 


A REVEALING story of the devel- 
opment of phonograph records and 
the recording industry was told 
in a special eight-page section of 
the March 9, Sunday New York 
Times. Keynoted and edited by The 
Times’ Howard Taubman this fea- 
ture section presented much infor- 
mation that is excellent reading for 
anyone who is concerned with the 
growth of our country’s music cul- 
ture. Editor Taubman ended his 
introductory statement with: 
“There are millions of Americans 
who are potential record collectors. 
In the end, people who own record- 
ings of good music become in- 
terested in the living art. Records 
are doing a great deal to broaden 
our musical culture, and the extent 
of their service in this direction may 
be incalculably greater in the years 
to come.” 

In a statistical report, Ross Par- 
menter stated: “Approximately 
000,000 records were sold in the 
United States last year . . . a rough 
estimate . . . seven companies now 
do more than $2,500,000 per year 
each .. . during 1951 Americans 
must have spent about $180,000,000 
on records.” 

George Marek (RCA _ Victor) 
holds that “The recorded repertoire 
is expanding at too rapid arate... 
the repertoire which pleases the 
broad public is limited . . . de- 
velopment of taste is a slow process 
. - . 600 pieces of repertoire account 
for about 85% of the sales from our 
catalogue. Another viewpoint from 
Goddard Lieberson (Columbia 
Records): “Public taste must be 
taken not as the final objective but 
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Equalized resistance 
explains why a Martin is 
easier on the embouchure ... gives 
the cornetist staying power! Try 
a Martin and see for yourself how 
it helps both your range and 
endurance. Write for 
descriptive literature and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


e See how easy 
itis to play a Pedlerin tune 
..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playin Pedlers. 
Then you'll udderstand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds plo for more than four generations 


rather as the starting point for crea. 
tive development. Only in this fash- 
ion can a company create ideas for 
which there was at first no actual 
public demand. The concert hall no 
longer occupies the position it once 
held as a factor in determining musi- 
cal taste. It has relinquished that 
position not through inertia but be- 


cause the phonograph record allows — 


repetitive playings and consequently 
greater familiarity with new musical 
experiences.” 

Only a minute sampling of a 
splendid contribution from The 
Times. 


Editor Talk 


I was a truly heartening experi- 
ence to attend the recent annual 
convention of Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association in Dallas. During 
the past decade the footsteps of this 


venerable, longest-established of our | 


music teacher organizations have 
been definitely on the faltering 
side. The reasons for the slow-down 
in pace and influence would be dif- 
ficult to analyze. Now, however, the 
Association is getting its “second 
wind,” after three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of existence. 

The Dallas meeting seemed to me 
to be the most spirited of any 
MTNA convention which I have at- 
tended. Discussions, both personal 
and organizational, carried less of 
the feeling of remote, academic con- 


sideration. Yet, I would venture the 


opinion that the total representation 
of sound musical scholarship was as 
high as ever before or higher. 
There was little evidence of conflict 
between top musical standards and 
the practical problems of Minnie 
Smith’s teaching in Centerville. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken as 
concerns the history of MTNA and 
its early intentions, its principal in- 
itial purpose was to encourage and 
assist the private studio teacher, 
especially the teacher who has for 
years and years been giving the first 
piano lesson to tens of thousands of 
American small fry. Strangely 
enough, those teachers who are so 
essential to our total music culture 
sort of “got lost” in the program as 
MTNA moved along through the 76 
years of its existence, And there is 
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no segment of music teachers who so. 
greatly need the feeling and ad- 
vantages of “belonging” as those 
who work singly in their homes and 
studios, well apart from schools, col- 
leges, and conservatories. 

MTNA now has in operation a 
national campaign for state, re- 
gional, and national membership: It 
is one which will be especially sig- 
nificant to the teachers who are 
generally referred to as “private.” 
Those teachers are of incalculable 
influence in building the attitudes 
of hundreds of thousands of our 
young people toward music. No mat- 
ter how much organized instruction 
is presented by our public schools, 
the private teacher does a job—good 
or bad—that is not done by anyone 
else. 

-In the past twelve months MTNA 
has established its own membership 
magazine and has employed an edi- 
tor—executive secretary. Some of the 
functions which have been carried 
on in the homes and offices of in- 
cumbent officers can no longer be 
handled there. These movements 
toward organization have been mod- 
est but effective. The business of 
policy making and direction is in 
the hands of a leadership group of 
outstanding men who have, in my 
opinion, an unusual grasp of the job 
ahead . . . one which combines the 
maintenance of high musical stand- 
ards, adequate and inspired instruc- 
tion for all ages and levels, and— 
most important of all—the will to 
give unreservedly of their efforts and 
ideas to a workable program of 
music teaching for the American 
public. 

In this issue of Music Journal we 
present excerpts from eight talks 
which were given before the MTNA 
Dallas convention. They are on 
pages 12, 15, 16, and 28. These have 
been lifted bodily from context and 
represent only a small part of what 
the speakers had to say, also only a 
small per cent of the speakers who 
appeared before the meetings. This 
method of extraction has broken 
continuity in some instances. How- 
ever, it is not our purpose here to 
give complete coverage to any one 
talk or to the over-all program but, 
rather, through these extractions to 
indicate to our readers the kind and 
direction of thinking which is going 
on in MTNA, 

MTNA is on its way to do a really 
good job. E.D. 
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Spring 


suitable and attractive works 
to enliven your concert programs 


SATB unless otherwise indicated 
Robert Barrow 


CHANSON DE MAI (Song of May) Eng. & Fr. text... 


Franz Burkhart 


Henry Cowell 


THE ROAD LEADS INTO TOMORROW........... 


Cesar Franck-Strickling 


PANIS ANGELICUS, with violin obbligato......... 


Paul Hindemith 


Robert Hall 


GLORIA (for festa] occasions) 


Beatrice Laufer 


R. LaVerne Peterson 


James J. Savage 


Jan Sibelius-Sammond 


.5 .20 


LORD WE PRAY IN MERCY LEAD US ("Finlandia”).. .20 


Ernst Kanitz 
BEFORE THE PALING OF THE STARS, with trumpets 
ad lib. and soprano solo. .... 
© @&. 


HAIL TO OUR FLAG 
by William Teague 


This rousing finale may be sung with 
Band accompaniment 


“Includes condensed score 


complimentary Octavos available to choral directors! 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. 


(or your local dealer) 


New York City 36, New York 
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Reeds are custom-made 
uniform perfection. Of 

suis cane, skillfully cut and 

graded, Symmetricut Reeds 

answer the need for busy, exacting 

F musicians. Available at 

music dealers displaying this sign. 
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Y mother spent ten years of her 
youth discovering that she 
wasn’t a pianist of concert caliber. 
Perhaps she felt that she would find 
some relief from that frustration the 
day, when I was five years old, she 
installed me on top of two tele- 
phone directories on a piano bench 
and asked me to play a scale—-the 
scale of C major, no black keys. She 
carefully showed me how to extract 
that scale from the piano before she 
left me alone to practice. 

I was a singularly docile child. 
When my mother told me there 
were eight notes in the scale, I be- 
lieved her. I also accepted the fact 
that I was expected to make five 
fingers play eight notes. The legder- 
man by which she achieved this 
escaped me, but I was not bold 
enough to ask too many questions. 

I got off to a good start, but some- 
thing seemed to go wrong in the 
middle; I wound up with two fingers 
left over and had counted only seven 
notes. My mother’s voice calling 
down the stairs confirmed the seven- 
note diagnosis. She wanted to know 
where fa was. Why should I be ex- 
pected to know where fa was? I 
looked for it all over the keyboard, 
poking here and there with a tenta- 
tive finger, but all the notes sounded 
pretty much alike to me; some a bit 
higher and some a bit lower, but 
none sounded like a fa, and besides 
I had no notion of what fa would 
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KEYBOARD 
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It doesn’t do the cause of music 
any harm to admit that music train- 
ing just isn’t for some people. Who 
can estimate the amount of resent- 
ment toward music which has been 
built up by parents who arbitrarily 
decided that music was a must for the 
culture of their offspring? It’s an easy 
“out” to claim that the girl in this 


story was not taught by the proper 
method, but the chances are that the 
Piano was just not for her — any 
more than canasta is for us. An in- 
teresting insight here, too, with re- 
gard to the mother who was one of 
that large population of aspiring 
“artists” who didn’t make the grade 
but was determined her child would. 


sound: like if I should succeed in 
locating it. 

My mother’s voice instructed me 
to begin again and stop banging. I 
obeyed, but I seemed to have lost C 
major someplace. I looked for the 
two white keys together, as she had 
directed, and was utterly confused 
to discover that the entire keyboard 
was sprinkled with two white keys 
together. Mother dashed downstairs 
and rushed to the piano while I was 
still experimenting. She played the 
scale of C several times, as if she, 
too, wished to assure herself it was 
still there. She then began to in- 
struct me again, very patiently. 

This period of my life ended some 
two weeks later, when I had still 
not learned to play the scale of C 
and my mother decided I was really 
too young. 

Piano lessons began again when I 
was ten. We bought an enchanting 
little red book, filled with bright 
pictures and gay little tunes with 
amusing words. Mother allowed me 


to read the book to myself and 
played the tunes to me, singing the 
words delightfully. It was all to be 
a game we were to play together, 
and it would be such fun! 

I entered willingly into the spirit 
of the thing and tackled the first 
piece with real enthusiasm, singing 
the words lustily in a shrill mono- 
tone. When I was told I was sup- 
posed to see some relationship be- 
tween the notes on paper and the 
keys on the piano, and not only to 
see this relationship, but to do 
something about it, my enthusiasm 
dwindled and became mixed with 
resentment. All this talk about play- 
ing little games was just a come-on, 
I realized, as my mother dropped the 
mask of geniality and began to snarl 
at me in anything but a playful man- 
ner. She didn’t appreciate my system 
of counting the number of notes to 
be performed and then producing 
the required number of notes in a 
perfectly indiscriminate hap- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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T IS surprising to discover how 

few people, even among the mu- 
sically well-informed, are aware of 
the increasingly important role be- 
ing played by the alto flute today. 
Mention the alto flute and most 
people dismiss it as a myth or, per- 
haps, as a flutist’s favorite type of 
wishful thinking! It is true that de- 
sire for a deeper-voiced flute in ad- 
dition to our standard orchestra 
flute has pervaded the thinking and 
planning of flutists and flutemakers 
for centuries, as we shall presently 
see. It is also true that most of 
these early models were failures 
from the standpoint of practicable 
playability. Nevertheless, this un- 
ceasing perseverance has finally been 
crowned with success: the alto flute 
today is an important adjunct of 
our major symphonies. Without an 
alto flute, many orchestral scores 
could not be authentically re-cre- 
ated; the instrument has been called 
for by Ravel, Stravinsky, Richard 
Strauss, Mahler, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and others, In addition to appear- 
ing in the scores of these “serious” 
composers, the alto flute is being 
used more and more in present-day 
radio work, especially on the better 
type of light concert programs and 
in movie music backgrounds. Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia, for example, has 
an alto flute helping along in the 
orchestral background. 

The flute family has had no ac- 
cepted nomenclature beyond the 
fact that the standard orchestra flute 
is known as the concert flute in C. 
The lower-voiced flutes which have 
been appearing at intervals since 
the sixteenth century have been 
known variously as alto, tenor, and 
bass flutes, without any standardiza- 
tion with regard to the particular 
key they were built in. The only 
lower-voiced flute which has  sur- 
vived as successful today is the one 
which is usually designated as the 


alto flute. It is the same model 
as our concert flute, only longer and 
with a larger bore. (See Plate 1.) It 
is a full Boehm system flute and is a 
transposing instrument in the key of 
G. Despite its larger size it re- 
quires no greater expenditure of 
breath or energy to play it. It has 
a dark, rich, cello-like timbre and is 
characterized by a more discreet, less 
brilliant, and less penetrating tone 
quality than the concert flute in C. 
The first two octaves are its most 
beautiful and telling register; the 
third (highest) octave is seldom 
called for. It is particularly valu- 
able as “background,” as well as on 
sustained tones. Music for the alto 
flute is written on the treble staff; 
the lowest note is violin low G, 
which, taking into account the fact 
that the alto flute is a transposing 
instrument in G, a perfect fourth 
lower than the concert flute in C, 
must be written as “middle C.” 
The idea of having a complete 
family of flutes, from treble to bass, 
has always intrigued flutists and 
flutemakers, In the early history 
of the transverse flute, beginning 
with Agricola in 1528, there are ac- 
counts of lower-voiced flutes in B- 
flat, G, F, E-flat, and C (an octave 
lower than our own concert flute). 
These early models disappeared in 
the seventeenth century, but flute- 


makers still persevered in trying to 
complete the flute family with prac- 
ticable alto and bass models. (See 
Plate 2.) The Paris Exposition of 
1900 offered a display of nearly 500 
flutes, ranging in size from a di- 
minutive piccolo in A, six inches 
long, to a bass flute five feet in 
length. 


Early Attempts 


Save for the important contribu- 
tion they made toward keeping 
brightly burning the old ideal of a 
“complete family of flutes,” the 
early attempts at alto and bass flutes 
must be considered unsuccessful. 
These flutes were failures because 
they were impracticable. Among the 
reasons which prevented these earli- 
er large flutes from obtaining last- 
ing recognition, history lists the fol- 
lowing defects: (1) They required 
too much effort to blow—too ex- 
hausting to the player; (2) The tone 
was usually poor in quality and had 
no carrying power; (3) Often the 
finger-holes were so far apart that 
a normal hand would have had dif- 
ficulty in spanning the distances. 

An additional bad feature was the 
fact that on many of these models 
the lower notes were manipulated 
by long extension rods, in some cases 
nineteen inches long, and the keys 
frequently did not close properly. 


Plate 1. Concert flute compared with alto flute 
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On one alto flute in G made by 
Koch and Ziegler of Vienna (ca. 
1827), the lowest note is played 
thus: the pinky on the right hand 
must close two keys, the left little 
finger two keys, and the left thumb 
the two lowest keys of all. Obvi- 
ously the manipulation of so many 
keys rendered musical execution 
quite insecure, and such extreme ex- 
tension of the foot joint has been 
abandoned. Fitzgibbon’ relates the 
amusing story that on some of these 
flutes the lowest note was so difficult 
to sound that when the flutist Sed- 
latzek succeeded in doing so, he 
stood the flute up in the corner of 
the room and saluted it! 

The success of the alto flute in 
obtaining recognition probably is 
due in a large measure to Theobald 
Boehm (1794-1881). It was Boehm 
who, in 1847, after years of study 
and experimentation in making 
flutes, brought out the drastically 
different modern orchestra flute 
which bears his name, and which is 
in practically universal use today. 
The Boehm system flute was a cylin- 
der bore instrument with parabolic 
head joint, replacing the older con- 
ical bore which had been used for 
all flutes since about 1650. This 
made the pitch more accurate, and 
the timbres of the various registers 
became more homogeneous in 
sound. Moreover, the volume of 
the instrument was greatly strength- 
ened, a factor which was enhanced 
still further as flutes came to be 
made more and more of metal rath- 
er than of wood. Boehm also rad- 
ically redesigned the tone-hole 
scheme and the key mechanism. 


1H. Macaulay Fitzgibbon, Story of the 
Flute, 2nd ed. London, 1928. 


This resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in both intonation and ease of 
tone production. These improve- 
ments on the regular concert flute 
obviously would remedy many of 
the defects which had been so glar- 
ingly noticeable on the alto flutes of 
the past, and Boehm himself went 
to work on the lower-voiced flute 
later in life. It was, in fact, in his 
sixtieth year that he brought out an 
alto flute in complete Boehm sys- 
tem. (See Plate 3.) It was a silver 
instrument, in G, and its maker was 
completely enraptured with it, so 
much so that it is said he confined 
most of his flute playing during the 
last twenty years of his life to the 
alto flute. His compositions during 


this period were almost exclusively 
for the lower-voiced flute. 

This instrument in G, as perfect- 
ed by Boehm, is the generally ac- 
cepted model for the alto flute; how- 
ever, the reader of flute history and 
the historian of flute music composi- 


CARTE AND BOHM’S SYSTEMS COMBINED (1867 PATENT). 


Plate 2. Early Models 


tion are continually being con- 
founded by the various references to 
“bass flutes in G,” “altos in A,” and 
so forth. A word on this subject 
may serve to dispel some of the con- 
fusion of nomenclature. Firstly, any 
flute in G is an alto flute. The most 


Plate 3. Flutes by Theobald Boehm 
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frequent inaccuracy met with both 
in old flute music and in older books 
on the flute is the reference to the 
“bass flute in G.” (Figure 3 in Plate 
2, taken from a mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury cut, is a typical case in point: 
this picture, often taken over for use 
in later texts, has retained its orig- 
inal mislabeling as a “bass” flute. 
The context from which the orig- 
inal picture was lifted describes the 
flute as sounding G as its lowest 
note, and being 32 inches in length. 
This clearly identifies the instru- 
ment as an alto flute in G.) 

There is no bass flute in G: the 
true bass flute is in C, one octave 
lower than the concert flute. This 
instrument (a true bass flute) en- 
joyed a small success some years ago 
in Europe (Puccini, Mascagni, Leon- 
cavallo and Boito wrote for it), but 
it is virtually unknown in the 
United States.? 

Another flute one meets with in 
literary or musical references is 
called the “alto flute in A.” This is 
really the fltite d’amour, a flute just 
between the concert flute and the 
alto flute: a minor third lower than 
the former, a whole tone higher 
than the latter. In Bach’s time, the 
flite d'amour was considerably in 
favor in the orchestra; it is now 
practically obsolete, although Verdi 
used three fliites d’amour in Aida in 

(Continued on page 41) 


2? However, a Los Angeles flutist 
named Telejoe Freeman built himself 
a genuine bass flute back in 1949. Al- 
though this is presumably the only one 
of its genre at the present writing, the 
instrument is reported to be extremely 
successful, having been used in the mu- 
sical background of the current film 
David and Bathsheba. 
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flutes FIG. I—MACGREGOR’S BASS FLUTE, 1810. 
FIG. 2.—BRASS FLUTE IN DIDEROT AND D’ALEMBERT'S "ENCYCLOPADIA,” 1751. 
FIG. 3.—RUDALL, CARTE & CO.'S SILVER BASS FLUTE, 


Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 


schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreaiional groups. 


Price 75¢ 
YOUTHFUL VOICES by Don Wright—Book | —Book 2 


It has long been felt that there should be song material for the 
Changing Voice which would fulfill the following conditions: 
Easy enough to be learned before interest wanes. 


With the range so limited that all can sing; and yet graded, 
so as to prepare the students for the school literature al- 
ready in print. 


Arranged in such a way as to fit all likely voice combinations. 


Price $1.00 


BARBER SHOP MEMORIES No. | 
Four-Port 7.7.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Dear Old Girl, Darktown Strutters' Ball, The Gang That 
Seng “Heart Of My Heart’, When You Wore A Tulip, Maybe, 
Honey, Sleepy Time Gal, At Sundown, and 20 others. 


BARBER SHOP MEMORIES No. 2 
Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Seems Like Old Times, Linger Awhile, Peg O' My Heart, 
Toot Toot Tootsiel, Swingin' Down The Lane, Ja-Da, Once In A 
While, Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry and 16 others. 


BEAUTY SHOP MEMORIES 
Four-Part S.S.A.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Sweet And Lovely, Linger Awhile, M-o-t-h-e-r, Once In 
A While, When You Wore A Tulip, Should |, At Sundown, Forever 
And Ever, Rain, | Don't Know Why and 15 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection for MIXED VOICES 
Four-Part S.A.1.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, and 7 others. 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION’ °* 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION” e 
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Price $1.00 


ROBBINS Choral Collection for TREBLE VOICES 
Three-Part $.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Siboney Deep Purple, Sweet And Lovely, Over The Rain- 
bow, Whispering, Diane, The American's Creed, and 5 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of SACRED SONGS 
Four-Part S.A.1.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: O! God Father Of Mercy, If God Forgot, Our Christ 
Has Risen, Star Of The East, Enough To Know, and 4 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own Americe, 
| Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, and 6 others. 


MILLER Choral Collection of HAWAIIAN SONGS 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My Little 
Grass Shack, Across The Sea, Lovely Hula Hands, and 7 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Four-Part S.A.1.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down Moses, 
Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, and 7 others. 


ROBBINS Folio of MODERN MALE QUARTETTES No. | 
Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love Song, 
Voice In The Old Village Choir, and 8 others. 


ROBBINS Folio of MODERN MALE QUARTETTES No. 2 
Four-Part T.7.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Liebestraum, and 8 others. 


FEIST Folio of MALE QUARTETTES 


Four-Part 7.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear Old 
Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, and 7 others. 


MILLER Folio of MALE QUARTETTES 


Four-Part T.1.B.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Hawaiian War Chant, 
Do You Ever Think Of Me, and 5 others. 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


LEO FEIST, INC. © MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Why Study 


Anyway 


This is the seventh in the series of substudies included in 
Music Journal’s national study of the attitudes of teen-agers to- 


ward music. It explores and records their reactions to the study 
of music, attitudes that are both favorable and unfavorable. 


Dear Music Journal, 


You ask me how I feel about 
studying music. My mother and 
my teacher say I have great 
talent and if I work hard and 
practice every day I will be a 
great player ... 


If it were not for the pledge of 
secrecy given by Music Journal at 
the outset of our National Music 
Attitudes Competition, we could, at 
this point, indicate a fly in the oint- 
ment of the parent-teacher con- 
spiracy noted above. If we were 
permitted to quote the entire letter, 
we should hasten to add that the 
young lady, age twelve, has not the 
slightest interest in the process. As a 
matter of fact, she is considering the 
advisability of ditching the whole 
deal in favor of an accordion, which 
she feels has more social advantages 
as well as being portable. 

Of the 3660 reports analyzed here, 
almost all (3528) presented some in- 
telligible expression of attitudes 
toward the study of music, whether 
or not those reporting were study- 
ing. The assembled facts offer some 
considerations for the educator. All 
in all, the report is favorable and 
pleasant. By far the largest number 
of young people enjoy—or would 
enjoy—music study. On the positive 
side, the girls predominate some- 
what. Two thirds (64.5%) of those 
reporting, almost equally divided 
between the sexes, give personal 
pleasure as their reason for favoring 
their music study. 

On the other hand, almost one 
out of five (19.2%) made it a flat 
negative—didn’t like it or was dis- 
interested in trying it. Of these, the 
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boys were most strongly represented 
(70% against 30%). 

In both the favorable and the un- 
favorable reports, the reasons for 
like and dislike were legion. They 
could, however, all be properly 
classed as “personal,” “emotional,” 
“non-specific.” Since many of these 
attitudes have been presented in one 
or another of these reports to Jour- 
nal readers — teacher-attitude, prac- 
tice, literature, tastes, discourage- 
ment and many others—we shall not 
review them here. However, a new 
group of attitudes appears among 
those who state their specific reasons 
for music study. They prove to be 
revealing and, in the case of at least 
one, rather startling. We shall set 
them down here with, as has been 
our custom, a characteristic quota- 
tion from one of the reports which 
seems best to illustrate the attitude. 

We start with the smallest group 
in order to leave the more serious 
considerations until the last. 


“Musicians make good money. 
As good a way to make a living 
as any.” 

One out of twenty-five (4%) of 
those giving specific reasons for 
study offered this somewhat disput- 
able argument, or variations on the 
theme. Among the variations, “It 
helps a businessman with a cus- 
tomer” and “You can make money 
on the side.” 

These were separated from an- 
other group which proved less com- 
mercial but perhaps equally selfish 
in their study attitudes. We drew a 
fine distinction between Personal 
Gain and Social Motives. 


“A musician can get in with the 
best people. . . .” 

Although this boy’s ttombone may 
prove a somewhat precarious asset 
among the fragile teacups of the 
best people, we appreciate his frank 
appraisal of the social value of music 
study. In this department, how- 
ever, the boys were in the minority 
(43%). 

Almost one out of three (32%) of 
those reporting specific reasons gave 
social advantages as his principal 
motive in studying music. It is not 
possible to evaluate this figure 
against the reports of those who 
gave “personal pleasure” as their 
first reason, but there is considerable 
evidence throughout the study that 
the “social advantage” group would 
be much larger in a study which in- 
cluded a list of motives rather than 
simply asking for them. Your re- 
searchers did not include the numer- 
ous secondary references to ““popu- 
larity,” “fun with the crowd,” and 
similar expressions which occurred 
throughout the study. 


“1 don’t know how good I'll be, 
but my piano is going to be my 
career. ...” 

Foremost among those reporting 
specific reasons for music study were 
the careerists. Like the lad quoted 
above, they were positive, deter- 
mined and, in many cases confident, 
that their vocation was to be with 
music, Compared with total number 
reporting, the proportion of career- 
ists was somewhat startling. More 
than one out of every ten (10.4%) 
of all those who answered, whether 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“I presume, 
otherwise, that it is my fault if a 
student doesn’t learn.” 


until proved 


IRMA JEANNE DECKER, STUDIO 
PIANO TEACHER, LAs Cruces, N. M. 


sane employer and employee of 
oneself can be difficult. Unless 
one is careful in this situation, the 
employer always approves of the em- 
ployee and vice versa, which may 
lead to inefficiency. My system for 
keeping myself on my toes is to pre- 
sume, until proved otherwise, that it 
is my fault if a student doesn’t learn. 
I “why” my students until they are 
blue in the face. If they give the 
right answer J want to know why; 
for if they don’t know why, they 
don’t really know. Children will 
say anything to keep an adult quiet, 
and often they give the right answer 
with this purpose in their subcon- 
scious, or accidentally, but without 
a sound basis of knowledge. If they 
give the wrong answer I want to 
know why, for that may show me 
where I haven’t been clear or where 
the weakness lies. 

I once had a young beginner who 
had great difficulty in accepting the 
fact that to the right on the key- 
board was up and to the left down. 
On the basis of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, we dis- 
cussed the “Three Bears” and how 
the baby bear spoke up in a high 
voice and the papa bear spoke down 
in a low voice, with sound effects 
from the piano; we made our hands 
be elevators and glissando up and 
down the keyboard. The idea finally 
jelled. The piano playing started 
and whereas the notation progressed 
down the staff, she played up. When 
I asked her why she played that way, 
she said because the notes were go- 
ing toward the right of the page. 
That was simple enough to explain, 


e piano teacher and her students 
e private teacher and public schools 
e piano for classroom teachers 


and we proceed with security rather 
than despair. 

I have learned to alter the accept- 
ed terminology to suit the student’s 
understanding and then to switch 
back to the accepted terminology. I 
have learned to ask a beginner what 
space a note is in, for according to 
his background a space note is on a 
line. I ask what line is in a note. 
And the things I haven’t done to se- 
cure an understanding of note 
values: the inevitable blackboard 
pie, torn pieces of paper, even a 
variety of measuring cups and a box 
of oats! Anything to get that pleased 
look of real understanding on a once 
puzzled face. There have been mo- 
ments when I wondered how I could 
keep out of difficulty with the ver- 
nacular. I once asked a beginner 
where the next note on the page 
went. She advised me that it didn’t 
go any place and she was right, it 
didn’t. I hastily reworded the ques- 
tion and asked her where the next 
note on the page told her to tell her 
finger to play. I was scared to death 
she would tell me the note didn’t 
say anything, but we got safely past 
that hurdle. 

These experiences and many more 
have led me to the conclusion that 
no student intentionally gives the 
wrong answer, and it is my job to 
see to it that he gives the right an- 
swer because he understands com- 
pletely. I must understand his prob- 
lems from his viewpoint, no matter 
how peculiar that viewpoint may be, 
and I must show him how to solve 
those problems; I must not solve 
them for him. Learning is best ac- 
complished through doing. I must 
understand the mental processes of 
learning and teach my students how 
to use them. I must be persistent 
in teaching my students to do with- 
out me in order that their home 
practice can be efficient and effec- 


tive. My criterion on this point is 
to sit some distance from the piano 
and so explain the problem that the 
student can execute the difficulty 
without my showing him at the key- 
board. I admit there are some situ- 
ations which cannot be handled in 
this manner. However, when this 
system can be used and _ when, 
through questioning, a student can 
be led to answer his own question, 
the knowledge is much more secure. 


(Continued on page 40) 


“Perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem is distrust on both sides... 
could we abandon our tradi- 
tional ways of thinking?” 


STANLEY FLETCHER, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINoIs, URBANA, ILL. 


general, the point of view of pi- 
ano teachers lies between two ex- 
tremes. At one end are those who 
assume that, in giving a child a tech- 
nique for translating the printed 
page of music into behavior at the 
piano, they are doing everything 
that can be expected of them in a 
half hour or an hour a week. They 
either ignore or decline to accept, 
any responsibility beyond that spe- 
cific task. Then there are the others 
in increasingly large numbers who 
have been conscious that more is re- 
quired than this for the develop- 
ment of a musician, and their con- 
sciences are leading them to the 
point where they are attempting in 
that same half hour or hour a week 
to do no less than assume complete 
responsibility for the child’s general 
musical development, besides giving 
him the specific techniques of the 
piano. 

I think we may fairly raise some 
questions. Should it be necessary 
for the piano teacher to supply the 
background of general musical ex- 
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perience which most of us feel is es- 
sential, or is supplying this back- 
ground properly the role of the 
school program? Should it be neces- 
sary for us to do all of this, or have 
we the right to expect that part of 
these burdens should be carried by 
the public school music program? 

Both private teachers and public 
school musicians are motivated by 
the highest idealism in their ap- 
proach to the music education of 
children. Perhaps the time has come 
for each group to find out what the 
other is about, in specific terms. For 
there is just the possibility that by 
working together toward what must 
ultimately be the same ends, both 
groups could increase their chances 
of success and support each other’s 
efforts. There are certain things 
that can be done better in a private 
studio than in school and vice versa. 
Is it not conceivable that by work- 
ing out a synchronized program 
some duplication of effort might be 
eliminated and situations where the 
two teachers find themselves at cross- 
purposes might be avoided? It might 
also be that certain glaring weak- 
nesses in the ultimate product would 
be corrected. 

Every year, when students apply 
for entrance to the college music 
schools, we find them woefully lack- 
ing in certain basic musical com- 
petences. In general, they are pretty 
good pianistically. We cannot say 
that it is the piano teacher as a 
piano teacher who has failed. It is 
the more basic musical abilities that 
are missing: the ability to carry a 
tune securely, to read vocally at 
sight, and to understand notation— 
let alone music—apart from the 
piano. These things are weak even 
among the selected talents who reach 
the doors of professional schools. If 
these weaknesses show up among 
this selected group, they must cer- 
tainly be even more evident among 
those in whom private teachers and 
public school classes have succeeded 
in developing only an amateur’s in- 
terest in music. 

It is evident that without the sup- 
port of a good public school pro- 
gram, private teachers cannot suc- 
ceed in developing even special tal- 
ent to its fullest. It is also evident 
that with the public school program 
bearing at least some of the burden 
of general musical development, a 
great many people of average musi- 
cal talent could develop in the hands 
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of private teachers to a point where 
they could derive a good deal more 
satisfaction from the activity. If 
that desirable result could be 
achieved, their period of private 
study might be extended—perhaps 
even through that difficult period 
during which so many students drop 
piano, the high school years. 

But if we are to work together 
with the public schools in a common 
effort to provide the most satisfac- 
tory musical education for those in- 
dividuals whose education we share, 
we must be aware of what the music 
educators are trying to do and how 
those things relate to what we are 
trying to do. We must also feel 
that their program is in part our 
program. We must feel that it is 
our duty to study it carefully and 
that it is our privilege to evaluate 
its success and criticize it construc- 
tively. 

Basic to the child’s efforts at the 
piano are his attitudes toward music 
in general. In the pupil that comes 
to you, has the public school pro- 
gram succeeded in preserving the 
sense that music is a joyous and nat- 
ural part of life, so that he comes to 
you to partake further of this pleas- 
ant activity and not as one obliged 
to engage in what he feels is just 
another school subject outside of 
school hours? In other words, is 
school music time considered fun, 


(Continued on page 44) 


“This had to be a totally func- 
tional experience with the mu- 
sic . . . a sense of reality indi- 


cated a creative grass roots 
course.” 
NELLIE McCarty, ROOSEVELT 


CoLLeGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


[IX many communities teachers are 
required to pass a very elementary 
piano examination before being ap- 
pointed to kindergarten and _pri- 
mary positions. Some young teach- 
ers have gone to private piano in- 
structors to prepare for this particu- 
lar requirement. In some cases sev- 
eral teachers of piano have been ap- 
proached but have failed to give the 
classroom teacher functional piano 
training for playing rhythms, teach- 
ing rote songs, and playing for sing- 
ing games. Here is a situation in 
which the private teacher of suf- 
ficient flexibility can be of inesti- 
mable service. 

When the .musically deprived 


classroom teachers recognize their 
lack in professional equipment and 
come to the private studio, willing 
to pay from their limited budgets 
for this equipment, is it not the re- 
sponsibility of the studio to see that 
they get what they think they are 
purchasing? Perhaps they can afford 
only a limited number of lessons or 
are inexperienced teachers. In such 
a circumstance time is of the essence. 
Do they need the prescribed curricu- 
lum setup for long-term performance 
training? 

If these young classroom teachers 
were not conscientious, they would 
not have come to the studio in the 
first place. The music teacher's 
idea of what is necessary for a re- 
citalist in Carnegie Hall is not what 
is needed here, nor is an involved 
theory course of written exercises. I 
would go so far as to say that an 
entirely new plan could be set up 
for this type of need. Surely inter- 
est in the problem would motivate 
flexibility of teaching. What is the 
need and how can it be handled? 

A group of twenty-six classroom 
teachers in a Midwestern city was or- 
ganized by the director of music for 
elementary grades. An experienced 
group piano teacher was brought 
into a school building which was ac- 
cessible for teachers from eleven 
schools. Any former pianistic indi- 
vidual experience was so nebulous 
that all these people were virtually 
beginners in piano. With a realis- 
tic evaluation of the situation there” 
were three needs to be met immedi- 
ately and simultaneously: a need to 
play for rhythmic responses, a need 
to play children’s songs, and a need 
to improvise simple accompani- 
ments. 

The picture was perfectly clear: 
this had to be a totally functional 
experience with the music. There 
need be no vocal instruction, no ab- 
stract piano technique, no piano lit- 
erature as such, no written harmony. 

Instead a sense of reality indicated 
a creative grass roots course, the be- 
ginnings of which were confined to 
the keys of F and G major because 
the pitches lie well within the child’s 
voice range. A natural singing 
voice, worthy of a child’s emulation, 
was the first step. This was accom- 
plished. with dispatch. The listen- 
ing ear and its importance at all 
times for teacher and children were 
constantly stressed. Songs were 

(Continued on page 34) 
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READ BEFORE 
BUYING 


Wood, Ebonite, or Metal? 


Until a few years ago there was no question about what clarinet 
to buy. Grenadilla wood clarinets were quite expensive. They 
were for the advanced student and professional. First-year stu- 
dents bought metal clarinets—or ebonite if they could afford 
the extra cost. 

Today, the picture is completely changed. An Edgware 
““Ebonite’’ costs no more than a well-made metal clarinet. Even 
the Edgware grenadilla wood clarinet is only slightly higher in price! 

This is why you see fewer metal clarinets in use. Here, too, 
is the reason you see so many Edgwares being played . . . as 
many as 15 to 20 in a single band or orchestra. 

Edgware’s popularity is also appreciated by the dealer. Music 
stores of average size have sold as many as 57 Edgwares to 
students in a single week! So, before you buy a new clarinet, 
check both the performance and value of an Edgware, the 
world’s most popular clarinet. 


How Much Should | Pay? 


You can pay $300 or more for an artist clarinet. But remember 
this! — Jt usually takes an artist to detect the refinements of 
such a clarinet. So, unless you’re that ‘‘one-in-a-million,” 
Edgware is as fine a clarinet as you'll ever want, ever need, 

Economies of direct-to-dealer distribution and of manufac- 
turing but one model (plain Boehm, 17 key, 6 ring) make the 
Edgware value possible 


For full particulars call at 


your favorite music store 


Boosey and Hawkes 


Edgware 


World's most popular clarinet 


Q. Barrel of wood? 


A. Edgware’s barrel, like body ‘ 
of instrument, is of fine grena- 
dilla wood. 


Q. Throat Tones Powerful? 


A. Edgware passes this test 
with flying colors — because 
tone holes are perfectly syn- 
chronized with the instru- 
ment’s bore. 


Q. Keys Guaranteed? 


A. The key mechanism of 
an Edgware is so sturdy, so 
dependable that keys are 
guaranteed five years. War- 
ranty included with each 
instrument. 


Q. Good Intonation? 


A. The Edgware’s scale is 
so perfect it is unsurpassed 
even by highest priced clar- 
nets. Easy to play —easy to 
play in tune. A-440 pitch. 


Q. Easy to finger? 


A. More than $50,000.00 
has been invested in per- 
fecting the Edgware key 
mechanism. Placement of 
tone holes permits natural 
lay for the fingers. 


Q. Bell of wood, too? 


A. Edgware is an all wood 
clarinet —bell and all joints. 
A much costlier way to make 
clarinets, but important for 
true woodwind tone quality. 


For further particulars write, Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
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SOCIAL MUSIC 


What happens to the vast majority 
of piano students after the first few 
years of study has apparently been 
of little concern to many teachers. 
They have accepted the heavy teen- 
age mortality as being inevitable and 
depended on a steady stream of 


FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 


young replacements. Recently, there 
has been considerable focusing of 
attention on these teen-age casualties 
and many teachers agree with Mrs. 
Binkley that the answer lies in a 
sensible blending of social music into 
the traditional piano literature. 


ET us forget for the moment 
4that minority group of piano 
students who may be classed as 
prodigies or exceptionally talented, 
and concern ourselves with the 
hordes of average junior students 
who wish to play piano for pleasure 
and who do not even remotely hope 
to become professionals. They are 
the students who fill at least 85 
per cent of all lesson hours. They 
are the ones who pay the bills! 
They will be the audiences and the 
music-loving public of the future. 
Several adolescent drives can be 
directly and closely related to music 
teaching and music study. First, the 
adolescent wishes to be with groups, 
and this has no doubt contributed a 
great deal to the progress and suc- 
cess of choruses, bands, and orches- 
tras in junior and senior high 
schools. All of the factors which 
make for rewarding group activity 
are present in these organizations— 
competition, recognition of merit, 
joy of ensemble performance, and 
social pleasure derived from partici- 
pation in worth-while activity with 
others. Now compare such group 
participation with piano study. The 
student takes his lesson alone. He 
does his daily stint of practice with 
only the clock to keep him company. 
Sometimes conscientious _ parents 
even deny him the companionship 
of the clock. He is lucky if he has 
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anyone to listen to him when he 
practices for performance. Few par- 
ents (or anyone else) are interested 
in listening to the practicing pianist, 
yet they are quick to criticize or con- 
demn the performance in a recital 
if it fails to come off as hoped for. 
The piano is simply a lonesome in- 
strument. The piano student does 
not have opportunity to work with 
others; he foregoes the joys of en- 
semble performance except upon 
special occasions. 

Second, the teen-ager wishes to 
assert himself—to have control over 
situations and things. He wants to 
be socially acceptable—to be able to 
interest his friends and have his 
friends respond to his interest. 
There is a strong desire to be the 
center of attention. He will devise 
ways to win merited praise and de- 
velop enough skill to take the center 
of the stage because of his ability to 
do something better than it is usu- 
ally done. He wishes to acquire any 
skill that is well presented to him. 
He will work for hours to turn a 
canoe in a circle in perfect form and 
practice swimming strokes tirelessly. 
He will struggle to maintain a stand- 
ard of performance in things such as 
building a fire, cooking, naming 
flowers, and life-saving. He well 
knows that there is no pleasure in 
sports until he gets certain basic 
techniques under control. 


Third, the teen-ager wishes to do 
as others do. If he has studied piano 
for several years he wants to play 
popular and social music. At this 
time he is playing in the school 
band or orchestra or singing in the 
chorus. He goes to football games 
and movies. He practices social 
dancing and goes to school dances. 
More than likely he has joined some 
sort of social club outside of school 
circles and attends that club’s 
dances. He invests part of his weekly 
allowance in records. He is interested 
in many radio and television shows. 
He listens to much popular music 
every day. He has many contacts 
with popular and social music ex- 
cept in his piano study. His teacher 
doesn’t permit him to fool with such 
stuff. When he does buy the sheet 
music for a current popular favorite 
it doesn’t sound right when he plays 
it according to the way that it is 
written. His favorite radio and re- 
cording pianists just don’t play it 
that way. He knows that he needs 
some help to play a hit parade tune 
in his own way for his own enjoy- 
ment and the pleasure of his friends 
and family. 

The teen-ager is a perfect cus- 
tomer for keyboard harmony. He is 
interested in skills and will work at 
them, especially when they are im- 
mediately rewarding. Keyboard har- 
mony for application to social music 
should include the presentation of 
primary and secondary chords; 
dominant, diminished, augmented, 
and minor seventh chords; the 
added sixth chords in major and 
minor. The student should be able 
to hear, think, play, and write these 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“The composer’s choice is de- 
termined ultimately by the ear 
... the ear is the court of last 
appeal.” 


ANDREW W. IMBRIE, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


I the composer of today free to 
choose the path he will take, and 
if so, what is the nature of that 
choice? 

The question of choice is a com- 
plex and elusive one, and it would 
be foolish and irrelevant to attempt 
here to solve the problem of deter- 
minism versus free will in art. 
Whether in the last analysis the 
artist is truly free, or whether he is 
the tool of inexorable _ historic 
forces need not concern us, except 
perhaps that as composers we are 
instinctively repelled by the latter 
alternative. Without rationalizing 
or philosophizing we feel somehow 
that in our capacity as artists we are, 
to a certain extent, shaping as well 
as being shaped by these historic 
forces, which we believe not to be 
inexorable and outside of human 
control but rather to represent a 
combination of the efforts of many 
individuals like ourselves. 

Let us assume, for the sake of the 
argument, that we are not helpless 
pawns, but that our freedom of 
choice actually exists. To this as- 
sumption we may add the following 
corollary: that there is not neces- 
sarily one right choice and many 
wrong choices; since, if this were 
true, it would be tantamount to an 
acceptance of the determinism we 
have just instinctively rejected. It 
would remain simply for the com- 
poser to establish in each case which 
the right choice would be. 

No, the process of composing 
music is quite different from this. 


I submit that when the composer sits 
down to his work he leaves philos- 
ophy behind—in fact, he even leaves 
words behind and thinks entirely in 
musical terms. For the moment he 
forgets the relation of artist to so- 
ciety, the place of the composer in 
history, and the virtues and defects 
of neo-classicism or chromaticism. 
He is concerned entirely with mus- 
ical impulses and how best they can 
be interrelated, developed, or given 
definite form. These problems are 
neither posed nor solved in verbal 
terms. It never occurs to him to 
hesitate to write a given chord, line, 
or rhythmic motive because Mr. and 
Mrs. So-and-so will not understand 
it. His decision rests completely on 
whether or not this chord or motive 
belongs there. At times he will try 
many alternative solutions to a 
problem before he reaches one that 
will satisfy him musically in every 
way—one that will leave no holes in 
the texture, no loose ends in the 
counterpoint, no anticlimaxes in the 
harmonic progression. This is a 
negative way of saying that he 
chooses only what expresses his mus- 
ical intentions as clearly, forcefully, 
and vividly as possible. 


Communication 


Now if it is true that the com- 
poser, while composing, is not di- 
rectly concerned with his public, 
how then can he be said to com- 
municate? Does the listener deserve 
no consideration? The answer to 
this question is much simpler than 
one might suppose from the way the 
question is framed. The listener is 
given first consideration, the reason 
being that the first listener is the 
composer. himself. The composer’s 
entire effort is based on the tacit 


e nature of the composer's choice 


¢ folk idiom vs. synthetic language 


assumption that music is by its very 
nature a language, capable of com- 
municating a wide variety of simple 
and complex things. The composer 
continually develops his sensitivity 
to the inherent possibilities of this 
form of communication, which is 
the same as to say that he expands 
his musical resources. This expan- 
sion inevitably goes beyond the im- 
mediate capabilities of many other 
listeners, some of whom will sooner 
or later cover the same ground, guid- 
ed by his music and by that of his 
contemporaries. For the composer 
assumes that his own ear, although 
possibly more intensively developed, 
is not essentially different from that 
of his audience; and he stakes his 
claim to fame on the similarity 
which he knows to exist. He knows, 
too, that only through expending his 
best effort on his chosen art, by giv- 
ing to it the most penetrating per- 
ception and the highest develop- 
ment of which he is capable, will he 
earn the attention and enduring re- 
spect of his audience, present or fu- 
ture. Indeed, on these terms only 
can he expect to communicate any- 
thing worth while. 

This is not to say that he must 
always choose the most difficult 
idiom he can devise. But whatever 
he writes must be fresh and exciting 
to him on purely musical grounds 
before it will stand a chance of seem- 
ing fresh and exciting to anyone 
else. If, for example, the folk music 
of the composer’s native land forms 
a vital part of his life experience, it 
will find its way into his music 
whether or not he wants it to. If, 
however, the composer chooses to 
adopt consistently and exclusively 
the use of folk idiom for philosoph- 
ical or other nonmusical reasons, he 
will be needlessly limiting himself 
to an incomplete realization of his 
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tentialities. We are composers 
first, and American composers sec- 
ond. If there is any musical qual- 
ity which can correctly be called 
American it will come out in spite 
of us, but it will never be coaxed out 
by the most diligent exhortation. 
The style in which we write will be 
vital and genuine if it represents 
the fullest use of our resources and 
capabilities. Style is the channel 
through which the composer’s 
thoughts most naturally flow. It is 
not so much the result of his con- 
scious choice as the end-product of 
his most characteristic and forceful 
expression. 

The composer’s choice, then, is 
determined ultimately by the ear, in 
the musician’s broadest sense of the 
word—that mysterious result of 
past experience, sense of timing, and 
imaginative resourcefulness for 
which no adequate definition has 
been given, but the reality of which 
is known to all musicians. The ear is 
the court of last appeal, and its de- 
cisions are binding. The only rem- 
edy for the doubt and destructive 
self-consciousness which have 
plagued the composers of our gen- 
eration lies in the direction of great- 
er faith in the ear and in what it 
can accomplish. 


“Music is first and foremost 
an activity of people ... only by 
its setting in a given society does 
a system of ordering musical 
tones gain validity.” 


NorRMAN CAZDEN, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIs, URBANA, ILL. 


; hee art of music does not begin 
with the tone, as the system- 
builders have uniformly stated. 
Music is first and foremost an activ- 
ity of people. Its reason for being 
is not a self-powered oscillation of 
molecules, but rather its role as an 
expression of human impulse, as an 
accompaniment of social living, as 
a means of communication. In the 
course of their history human be- 
ings have evolved musical languages, 
each peculiar to the particular peri- 
od and culture area in which it 
arose. Only by its setting in the 
framework of a given human s0- 
clety at a given stage of its history 
does a system of ordering musical 
tones gain validity, that is, meaning 
and expressive power. A human 
musical system cannot have real and 
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positive reference outside of this set- 
ting in time and space, just as there 
are no human beings in isolation or 
in the abstract, but only real indi- 
viduals living in a particular region 
at a particular time. 

It is characteristic of historically 
developed systems, whether of ver- 
bal language or of musical construc- 
tion, that they are, at least in ap- 
pearance, inherently illogical, incon- 
sistent, and incomplete at any given 
moment as compared with some ab- 
stract ideal. When it is observed 
that the concept of a non-harmonic 
tone in traditional harmony is a 
piece of sheer nonsense, let us imag- 
ine ourselves trying to impress on 
others the reasonableness of spelling 
in the English language. Both dif- 
ficulties have the same origin, name- 
ly that real languages and real mus- 
ical systems alike are the outgrowths 
of their histories in given cultural 
settings. Their structures are thus 
not logical, but psychological and, 
above all, social in their roots. 
Theirs is a logic of reality, and they 
stem from usage and not from some 
theoretical set of postulates, how- 
ever perfect. 

We can explain the peculiarities 
of English spelling by tracing the 
historical course of pronunciations, 
the continued interaction of region- 
al variants and dialects, the crystal- 
lization of forms following upon the 
spread of the printed word, the ab- 
sorption of local practices into mod- 
ern national standards. Similarly, 
we can explain the operation of re- 
cent European tonal harmony by 
tracing the indigenous folk usages 
of diatonic patterns, of triadic for- 
mations, of dance rhythms, of text 
accents, and their impact through 
contrapuntal practices in the special- 
ized ruling art forms. The result 
may be equally lacking in ultimate 
rigar of the rules, for much of the 
record ;is missing and both verbal 
language and musical system are 
growing, living modes of the social 
process, which process cannot be 
complete until human beings and 
their history come to an end. 

Historically developed systems 
may therefore appear faulty and im- 
perfect as compared with synthetic 
ones, whose logic relies less on 
human frailties. But they have 
these inestimable advantages: that 
they are currently in use, that they 
convey meanings, and that they can 
be understood. We are familiar 


with the “proven” abstract superior- 
ity of Esperanto and similar con- 
structed languages over the poor 
local jargons we speak, but we think 
and speak in our habitual ways be- 
cause they are imbedded in our his- 
tory, and possess treasures of litera- 
ture, idiomatic values, and ranges of 
connotation that cannot be trans- 
lated effectively. 

Yet even in terms of logic and 
self-consistency, it by no means fol- 
lows that a synthetic musical system, 
following well-conceived theoretical 
principles, is likely to be in any 
sense more suitable for creative ex- 
pression than a system that has just 
“grown.” Our experience with the 
best formulated of musical Esper- 
antos shows, in fact, that they bear 
within them inherent limitations 
that rob them of precisely that ex- 
panded range of artistic potential 
which they are designed to provide. 
Compared to what is available in 
the traditional diatonic tonal sys- 
tem, which the prophets of the new 
declare to be exhausted, the syn- 
thetic musical languages suffer cer- 
tain fundamental omissions, so that 
they serve to inhibit and restrict that 
very imaginative variety which they 
were meant to ensure. 


Human Relations 


The synthetic system, however 
brilliant its inventor, has no roots 
other than doctrine, and the doc- 
trine that denies the primary histor- 
ical setting of music as an activity 
of real human beings is by that 
token incomplete, faulty, and sterile. 
We may suggest that those contem- 
porary composers who have refused 
to adhere to any preconceived set of 
rules have succeeded in their crea- 
tive writing to a degree far more in 
accord with their potential than 
have their doctrinaire colleagues. 
The superhuman insight into the 
truly revealed music of the future, 
which the system-builders loudly 
claim, may well prove in reality to 
be a form of nearsightedness, a fail- 
ure to envision the full human rele- 
vance of the art of music. The log- 
ical systems that seem so far beyond 
time and space that they attract only 
a very few superior souls as their 
disciples may turn out to be rather 
dated after all, and significant mere- 
ly as the reflection of certain very 
mundane conditions of spiritual dis- 

(Continue don page 47) 
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The tape recorder for music training 


Webco 


Every progressive music instructor has recognized that the Webcor tape 
recorder means better results in training voices, instrument playing, 
band and orchestra performance. 

The new Webcor Electronic Memory tape recorder is designed to speed music 
instruction. It plays up to two hours without reel turnover. 

See the Webcor at your music dealers. He will show you how you can 
profit with a Webcor tape recorder. 


WEBSTER- CHICAGO 


5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
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More About Certification 


HELEN A. GREIM 


OT long ago I said to a parent 

who is a neighbor of mine, 
“Mrs. X, who lives four doors down 
the street from you, can read the 
English language sufficiently well to 
understand the society news, murder 
stories, and advice to the lovelorn 
in the newspapers, but would you 
employ her to teach reading to your 
son in the first grade?” This was a 
rather pointless question because 
the parent well knows that the 
schools would not permit Mrs. X 
to teach. She could not meet the 
requirements. 

On the other hand, what about 
many of the people who teach 
piano? In a large majority of the 
states of our. country there is no 
agency authorized to pass upon the 
qualifications of the people whose 
competence or incompetence in 
teaching will determine the lifetime 
attitudes toward music of a huge 
number of children. Is it not amaz- 
ing that parents who are willing to 
pay for lessons are so complacent 
in viewing what they receive in re- 
turn? Here is some typical parent 
talk: 

“Mrs. Y used to play at church 
and they say that she ‘studied a long 
time some years ago. We have never 
heard her play but she used to play 
for her friends now and then and 
some of Mary’s friends take from 
her now. We don’t expect our Mary 
to be a genius but we do want her 
to have a little music, and Mrs. Y 
doesn’t charge very much.” The last 
phrase usually clinches the argu- 
ment. So Mary begins weekly music 
lessons with Mrs. Y. Her first en- 
thusiasm soon cools to indifference, 
and indifference changes to rebel- 
lion. After repeated and unsuccess- 
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We continue our series of articles 
relating to the study of private 
teacher certification with this state- 
ment by Miss Greim, who is a mem- 
ber of the music faculty of the 
Morehead (Ky.) State College. She 
writes from the viewpoint of one who 


sees the effects of low-standard piano 
teaching on the people who are study- 
ing to become classroom teachers and 
who fervently wish that their earlier 
experiences at the keyboard had been 
under the guidance of more effective 
teachers. 


ful attempts to make her practice, 
her parents decide that Mary has no 
talent and that lessons are a waste 
of money. Mary takes up tap danc- 
ing instead. 

In my experience in teaching 
piano to future teachers in teachers 
colleges I have had a steady stream 
of pupils who have tried frantically 
to make up for lost time. They want 
to be able to play piano for their 
classroom needs. Sometimes they 
have come from communities where 
piano instruction was not available, 
but most of them have been “cas- 
ualties” who started on music les- 
sons and soon gave up. Many times 
they are willing to blame themselves 
for not trying or for not appreciat- 
ing their opportunities. Others 
blame their parents for not insist- 
ing that they continue. But as we 
examine these cases more closely it 
is easy to see that the real reason 
was poor teaching at the beginning. 
To nearly all of them, music could 
have been a delight rather than a 
chore. The greatest joy of all is that 
of accomplishment but they never 
experienced it because of teacher 
failure—failure to teach properly 
and skillfully and failure to enlist 
the cooperation of parents. 


Raise Standards 


Certification in itself will not 
solve all the ills of the music teach- 
ing profession, but until some kind 
of license or permit is mandatory 
some sort of certification plan could 
do much to raise existing standards. 
The “$64 question” is, of course, 
Who will do the certifying? What 
agency is in position to assume the 
responsibility? 


If certification is ever to attain 
national significance it will be nec- 
essary to put on a truly united drive 
which will enlist the efforts and re- 
sources of every organization which 
has as its fundamental interest the 
advancement of music teaching. If 
we eventually want licensing it will 
be necessary to have widespread 
certification already in effect in or- 
der to secure the proper legislative 
action. A few hundred or even a 
few thousand are not enough. In 
addition to support from the teach- 
ers themselves, there must be tre- 
mendous pressure from the public. 
Perhaps one way of accomplishing 
this would be through the readers 
of the nationally distributed wo- 
men’s magazines. Parents must be 
made to feel the necessity for ade- 
quate standards in private music 
instruction. 

Many people who have highly 
responsible positions in the profes- 
sional music and music education 
fields do not concern themselves 
much with this problem of adequate 
standards of piano teaching for chil- 
dren and teen-agers. They tend to 
pass it over as “kid business” and 
take it as a matter of course, feeling 
that the youngsters who drop out 
probably would not have made good 
pianists anyway. There’s more to it 
than that. The great tragedy is in 
the attitudes toward music that are 
built up in these boys and girls 
whose journeys to the keyboard were 
very frustrating and unrewarding. 
Many of them take on distinctly 
negative and antagonistic attitudes 
toward music participation and 
study. Sometimes it takes years for 
such attitudes to drain slowly from 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PLANO 


BY 
FRANK GAVIANI 


Written in response to many piano, 
organ teachers, and students 
requesting a rapid and thorough 
method of mastering the accordion. 


Enables the pianist and organist 
to become a proficient accordionist 
in a very short time. 


%& A book of 100 pages. It eliminates all unneces- ge ss 
sary steps and stresses the fundamentals needed £ NO BOOK * 
in the transition from piano or organ to 


accordion. f LIKE IT HAS 
Complete instruction on bellows manipulation, EVER BEEN 
exercises and solos for left hand. %, PUBLISHED é 


% Concentrates on the use of the left hand (Bass) 
keyboard—a point most important in this study. 


¥%& Includes many photos and charts for purposes Price $3.50 
of clarification. 


Ask for specimen pages. 


PIONEER “ACCORDION 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


Much of the success of the extensive city-wide network of mu- 
sic activities sponsored by the Los Angeles Bureau of Music 
has depended upon its administrative plan outlined here. 


administrative problems of 
the City of Los Angeles Bureau 
of Music, though more complex 
than would be those of the average- 
size city conducting a municipally 
supported musical program, offer an 
interesting field of study for cities 
wishing to begin a similar proj- 
ect. 

As envisaged by its original pro- 
ponents, the Bureau was to have 
been created as an independent city 
department, administered by a 
music commission similar to the 
Municipal Art Commission. This, 
however, would have meant amend- 
ing the city charter to provide for a 
new department—a change which 
could be made only by placing the 
matter before the voters at a city 
election. The cost of such a pro- 
cedure, and the necessity of a pro- 
motional campaign to ensure passage 
of the amendment, led Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron and others inter- 
ested in the idea to accept the sug- 
gestion of the City Attorney that a 
Bureau of Music be established as a 
part of the Municipal Art Depart- 
ment instead, and administered by 
the Art Commission. This could be 
(and was) done by a simple city 
ordinance enacted by the City Coun- 
cil in August 1944. 

This status of the Bureau has re- 
sulted in its being placed in a posi- 
tion where it can at any time be 
terminated by a similar Council 
vote. As a result, a considerable 
amount of time is spent by the Bur- 
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eau’s administrative staff in prepar- 


ing to counter the attacks made — 


upon it by various taxpayers’ groups 
in the open budget hearings held 
each spring before the Council. Cul- 
tural projects such as the Bureau, 
libraries, schools, museums, and 
playgrounds are always prime tar- 
gets for such groups, and the fact 
that music is less visibly tangible 
than are books or paintings makes 
the Bureau a focal point for recur- 
rent attacks by those opposed to 
municipal support for the arts. In 
1951, for the first time, the Bureau 
was not singled out for such attacks 
—pleasant proof of its growing ac- 
ceptance and the public’s realization 
of the dollars and cents assets re- 
flected by the fact that in seven years 
not one member of any Bureau 
youth chorus has been indicted on a 
juvenile delinquency charge. 


Supervision 


As a part of the Municipal Art 
Department, the Bureau is subject 
to the supervision of the Municipal 
Art Commission—five non-salaried 
citizens appointed by the mayor. 
Active direction of the Art Depart- 
ment is in the hands of General 
Manager Kenneth Ross, who, 
though he has jurisdiction over the 
Bureau of Music, actually leaves 
virtually all aspects of its administra- 
tion to the head of the Bureau, the 
city music coordinator, J. Arthur 


Lewis. As a matter of fact, until a 
year ago the Bureau of Music was 
actually the tail wagging the dog, so 
to speak, for the art activities of the 
Art Department were virtually non- 
existent, and the chief work of the 
Commission was to pass upon pro- 
posed building plans. However, Mr. 
Ross has inaugurated a city-wide art 
project which is similar to the suc- 
cessful city-wide music participation 
plan of the Bureau, and as a result 
the Art Department has taken on 
true meaning and made national 
headlines. 

Under Mr. Lewis is a full-time 
staff of eight associates, consisting of 
three supervisors (youth and adult 
choruses and community sings) an 
assistant to the coordinator, a field 
representative (public relations 
man), and three secretaries. There 
are, in addition, four part-time band 
directors and some sixty part-time 
directors and accompanists. 

As coordinator and head of the 
Bureau, Lewis’ concern is with the 
integration of all activities and the 
general plannnig of its work within 
budgetary and legal limitations. His 
assistant, Lloyd Stone, carries out 
the detailed work of scheduling the 
park band concerts, arranges for 
rooms and auditoriums for Bureau 
rehearsals and programs, functions 
as chief cost accountant and bud- 
getary planner with Lewis, and in 
general is the indispensable “handy 
man” without which any organiza- 
tion would seem hopelessly lost. The 
functions of the three supervisors 
are virtually self-explanatory: they 
work directly with the Bureau's 
many part-time chorus and sing di- 
rectors and the sponsoring civic 
groups in administering the work of 
the various units. The Bureau’s field 
representative handles press and 
public relations not only with the 
major metropolitan papers and 
radio and magazines, but also with 
scores of community papers whose 
press support for Bureau functions 
is of the utmost importance, es- 
pecially in publicizing the activity of 
choruses and sings in their particu- 
lar areas. 

In the Bureau’s early days plan- 
ning was a somewhat haphazard af- 
fair, depending directly upon the 
limited funds available and the 
meager responsiveness of a public 
not yet alert to the opportunities for 
self-expression given by the Bureau's 

(Continued on page 23) 
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musicians and music educa- 


tors with the wealth of material in our catalogs, we have published many varied 
booklets which are available upon request. Below is a partial listing of these bro- 
chures. We will also be happy to furnish further information about instrumental 


solo material or other specialized fields. 


BAND 


FOR CONCERT BAND 
Synoptic scores of 80 superb selections, plus a 
listing of symphonic band material in both 
quarto and octavo size. 


AIDS FOR THE MARCHING BAND 

Full information on a variety of publications 
designed to help directors of marching bands. 
Included is descriptive material on books for field 
formations, baton twirling, gun spinning and 
other allied subjects. 


QUICKSTEP BAND MUSIC 

A new brochure containing a complete listing of 
Quickstep size music with 58 thematics of 
synoptic scores, plus much additional valuable 


PIANO 


MADE EASY FOR PIANO 

An attractive thematic folder giving the com- 
plete contents of the 2 Gershwin, 2 Romberg, 
2 Victor Herbert, 1 Friml, 1 Porter and 1] 
Youmans volumes in this series. 


GOTHAM CLASSICS 

Thematics of new additions to this universally 
popular piano series, plus excerpts and classifi- 
cations of the entire group. 


THEMATICS OF TEACHING MATERIAL — 
A four page folder giving one line, full size the- 
matics of 12 top teaching pieces. 


ENSEMBLES 


BRASS ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

STRING ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

WOODWIND ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

These three informative booklets list the mate- 
rial available for various ensembles, together 
with numerous thematics. 


CHORAL 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

A brochure with valuable information and full 
contents of all the choral collections published 
by our firms. 


ORCHESTRA 


AUDITORIUM SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA 
Impressive, handsome six page thematic describ- 
ing the scope and prestige of the widely ac- 
claimed Auditorium Series. This circular lists 
instrumentation and titles, and gives conductors 
the exact information they want. 


RENTAL LIBRARY OF SYMPHONIC WORKS 

A complete listing and description, including 
instrumentation, of all compositions available 
on rental which are suitable for symphonic 


orchestras. 
VOCAL 


GRANVILLE VOCAL STUDY PLAN 

An interesting brochure containing pertinent 
data on this new and different system of voice 
training. Included are sample lessons and many 
excerpts from the text. 


SONG-DRAMAS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Comprehensive booklet giving important infor- 
mation about a new book of playlets, with music, 
with heroes from the Bible. Elementary level. 


SONGS FOR RADIO, RECITAL AND STUDIO 

A handsome thematic catalog of outstanding 
songs for concert use by leading composers and 
lyricists. 


OPERETTA CATALOG 

A selective catalog giving such information as a 
brief synopsis, number of characters and musical 
numbers, and the playing time of most of our 
operettas, cantatas and musical sketches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC FOR FUN AND STUDY 

A catalog of Elementary material for the lower 
grades. Much of the music described can also be 
adapted for home or community use. 


TEXT BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

A booklet with explanatory notes on the text 
books and other books of general interest pub- 
lished by our companies. 


METHODS AND STUDIES 

A compact but comprehensive brochure giving 
informative details of our method books for a 
great variety of instruments. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


M. Witmark & Sons + Harms, Inc. * Remick Music Corp. * New World Music Corp. + Advanced Music Corp. 


619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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citizen-participation program, 

Today, however, planning is any- 
thing but haphazard. In the final 
article on the Bureau, which will 
appear in next month’s issue of 
Music Journal, we shall discuss 
budgetary problems, but meanwhi‘c 
it might be pointed out that tne 
Bureau’s budget of approximately 
$100,000 is specifically earmarked 
for certain types of expenditures, 
thus controlling the activities within 
any particular sphere. 

In general, Bureau administration 
proceeds on four levels. One is the 
day-to-day meeting of problems — 
changes in rehearsal dates and 
places, director and accompanist 
substitutions, publicity, etc. The 
second level is that of direct musical 
administration through the choral 
and sing supervisors: integration of 
activities, repertoire material, musi- 
cal techniques. The third level is 
public relations—not only by the 
field representative, but by all mem- 
bers of the full and part-time staff, 
all of whom are aware of the con- 
stant pressure upon the Bureau from 
those who feel that any expenditure 

(Continued on page 32) 


Right, top: Fred Waring and J. Arthur 
Lewis at Waring Workshop in Shawnee 


Right, center: Lewis and staff of the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Music 


Below: Diagram of administrative or- 
ganization of L. A. Bureau of Music 
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The radio industry, through its state broadcasters Associations and BMI, and the 
nation’s music educators, through established and reputable organizations, have 
joined forces to provide this opportunity . . . An opportunity for the young com- 
poser to gain recognition and be rewarded for accomplishment in musical com- 
position ® The young composers in our schools and colleges today will be the great 
music creators of the next generation ® Development of this talent through 
encouragement and education will insure our heritage of music in the future 


FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST ANNUAL YCR 


What is the purpose of YCRA? What criteria govern 
- It is a music composition contest designed to encour- | Committees? Te a 
age composers of concert music in secondary schools rely the awarding ¢ 
and colleges, through a systematic series of annual o the largest extent possible; thi 
awards. ‘ 


What kind of music is YCRA trying to foster? 


We use the term “concert music” as an all-embracing vent 
term to describe what sometimes is called “serious,” Ag ho 
“classical” or “good” music. 


Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? 


conservatories. In selecting these groups, we are aute=" 
matically selecting those students who are likely to have 
the soundest basic training and also indirectly encourag- 
ing musical education. 


Who is eligible for the YCRA? 


Any student in an accredited public, private or parochial 
secondary school, an accredited college, university, 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under twenty- 
six years of age but time spent in military service may 
be deducted. 


support is gained by 
nding Committee liste 


YCRA — 1952 NATIONAL STANDING COMM 


Duane Branigan, University of Illinois Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan Earl V. Moore, University of Michigan 


Emmett Brooks, President, Alabama (also President, Music Educators Alex Richter, High School of Music and 
Broadcasters Association National Conference) New York ; 
C. V. Buttelman, Music Educators National George Howerton, Northwestern University Alexandre Tcherepnine, DePaul Univers 

Conference Raymond Kendall, University of Southern Chicago 


Ann Trimingham, American Conservatory 


Henry Cowell, Columbia University California 
Ross Lee Finney, University of Michigan Harrison Kerr, University of Oklahoma Sa “te Reet Michigan State Univers 
Edwin Gerschefski, Converse College Theodore Kratt, University of Oregon (also Preciiiont Music Teachers Nation 
Arthur G, Harrell, Board of Education, Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State University Assn. ) ; 

Wichita, Kansas Venett Lawler, Music Educators National Louis Wersen, Music Head of Public Schoo 


Car] Haverlin, Broadcast Music, Inc. Conference Philadelphia 
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5 will make:the music selected available for performane, What 
broadcasting and purposes. The coupe 
ee of influential persons in all of these fields: has. already 
Musical performing rights licensing organizatim§ 
Specifically, students in secondary schools, colleges and whieh has always been closely identified’ with radio 
and television performances, and of radio 
éver, are those groups which traditionally have 
_ responsible for the creation af concert music in th} 
_ “Waited States—music educators, publishers, performes§ 
the organizations through which these persons make § 
: Mons as the National Federation of Musie Clubs, 
Educators National Conference, Music Teaches}. 
National Association and National Association} 
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What steps were taken to insure genuine national 
participation in YCRA contests? 


Contests are intended to build up from the state level, 


through five regional areas, into the national competi-...... 


tion. State committees have been formed*iti most of the 
states. These committees include.an ‘educator, a member.. 


_ of MENC, MTNA and NASM, and a recognized come..." 


..the area, in’ question. In a few states. it is 


however, if there are 
ees in some states, machinery will be created 
whereby contestants: in such’states can at least enter 
t r,,the national contest. 
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What‘are the prizes? 


The national awards will, in the secondary school cate- 
gories, consist of $500 and in the undergraduate and 


graduate group, of $1,600 each. All awards are to be 
used for further musical study within the U. S. State 
awards will be in the discretion of local broadcasters 
associations or committees. The regional awards will 
include suitable duplication of the scores of first-place 
winners. In the graduate group, provisions will be made 
for continuing study with a leading composer or the 
like. Obviously, at each level suitable certificates of 
award will be presented. 


Are the cash prizes and the duplication of scores the 
only awards of the winners? 


YCRA recognizes that over-exploitation of immature 
students may result in harm rather than benefit. In all 
“cases, the guidance of the music teacher having charge 
“of the student’s development will be sought. In appro- 
priate cases however, there is every expectation that 
radio performance will result and a number of record- 
ing companies have indicated an interest in exploring 
the possibility of commercial recording of prize-winners. 
Where performances take place, YCRA reserves the 
right to record the performances for limited distribution. 
Scores winning regional awards will be placed on ex- 
hibition and BMI will cooperate in enlisting the interest 
of all publishers without limitation as to their affilia- 
tions. While publication, recording and similar poten- 
tials are, in the nature of things, dependent in part upon 
.the quality of the award winners, there is every proba- 
bility that such winning works will be widely and prop- 
erly disseminated and exploited. 


What is the period of the 1952 contest? 


.Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end as of the close of the school year in June of 
1952 and awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 


Announcement of the YCRA — 1952 contest is 
being made in schools and colleges, by radio 
stations and by YCRA Committees in each state. 


For complete information, including application 
blanks, official rules and other particulars, write to: 


YCRA Committee, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


! 
proving NECESS¢ O Create Trom SCratc € macnn 
What types of compositions are sought by YCRA? 
| toexceed 3% minutes, for four-voice parts unaccompa- | 
or accompanied by a solo instrament, and for in- 
compositions of similar maximum length’ 
yanization an nine instruments, In the under 
vith radu] compositions are not to exceed 
sic in the mental compositions of similar length, with the 
wantation at the choice of the composer, For graduate 
sic schools, the length,of’vocal compositions is not 
to exceed no more than eight voice parts, 
_unaccompaniedor accompanied by solo instrument, 
in-thé graduate instrumental groép the same length” 
yusly, these categories Wave been selected:with an eye 
th} to their practical utility, a 


EAR after year Easter, the sea- 

son commemorating the central 
actuality of the Christian religion, 
brings to a restless and confused 
world a closer vision of the benefi- 
cent power of God and of the life 
everlasting through the observance 
of the Resurrection. It is regarded as 
the chief festival of the Christian 
year. 

The history of Easter is not en- 
tirely a Christian story. In primitive 
times, the occasion was observed by 
pagan rites which, strangely enough, 
had much to do with the mysteries 
of death and resurrection among a 
wide range of races and religions. 
The designation Easter, very much 
like the names of the days of the 
week, survives from the old Teutonic 
mythology. According to respected 
authorities, it is derived from Eastre 
(Ostara) the Anglo-Saxons’ goddess 
of spring (some say of the dawn), 
to whom was dedicated the month 
corresponding to our present-day, 
April. This month was the same as 
the mensis paschalis “when the old 


The Three Marys at the Sepulcher—a 
walrus ivory plaque of XII century 
Rhenish origin. 

—Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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The Sacred Festival of Easter 


LEON CARSON 


festival was observed with the glad- 
ness of a new solemnity.” The root 
pasch, from ‘which many other 
names for Easter derived, is from 
the Hebrew pesach (Passover). 
Neither the New Testament, as such, 
nor the writings of the apostolic 
Fathers reveal the observance of the 
Easter festival. The first Christians 
still observed the old Jewish festi- 
vals, but perhaps flavored with a 
new spirit of commemoration, and 
the Passover, with a new concep- 
tion of Christ as the true Paschal 
Lamb, continued to be observed 
and became the Christian Easter, 

From time immemorial there 
have been differences of opinion as 
to the exact date for the observance 
of Easter. The early Jewish Chris- 
tians considered the death of Christ 
as the Paschal Lamb, and their fast 
ended at the same time as that of 
the Jews. This was on the evening 
of the fourteenth day of the moon, 
the Easter festival following im- 
mediately without regard for the 
day of the week. The Gentile Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, identified 
the first day of the week with the 
Resurrection, and kept the preced- 
ing Friday as the day of the Cruci- 
fixion, regardless of the day of the 
month. And so the Western church- 
es kept Easter on the first day of 
the week, while the Eastern church- 
es, following the Jewish rule, kept 
the celebration on the fourteenth 
day. 

Ecclesiastical history tells us that 
in A.D. 325, on the occasion of the 
Council of Nicaeas, summoned by 
Constantine, the decision was unan- 
imous that Easter was to be kept 
on Sunday—on the same Sunday 
throughout the world. The cor- 
rect date was to be calculated at 
Alexandria, the center of astronom- 


Christ Bearing the Cross—by an un- 
known Flemish painter of the second 
half of XV century. 

—Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ical science. The bishop of that see 
announced it annually to the 
churches under his jurisdiction, and 
also. to the Roman see, through 
which it was to be communicated 
to the Western churches. 

Easter Day is the first Sunday 
after the full moon following the 
vernal equinox which, of course, 
varies in different longitudes. It 
would be absolutely confusing to 
attempt to follow the various 
theories, devices, and practises pro- 
jected in order to ascertain the exact 
date for Easter. St. Augustine wrote 
that in the year 387, the churches of 
Gaul kept Easter on March 21; of 
Italy on April 18; of Egypt on 
April 25. And in 455 Leo the Great 
announced that there was a differ- 
ence of eight days between the 
Roman and the Alexandrine Easter. 
The British and Celtic Churches 
kept Easter on Sunday, according 

(Continued on page 39) 
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RETAINS TONAL PRECISION 
over long periods; unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


TENSILE STRENGTH ond duro 
prevent fraying. break 
age. etc. 


STRING UNIFORMITY replaces 
usual gut, ciuminum, silver, 
etc., combinations which tend 
to distort the tonal balance 
necessary for properly phras- 
ing chords and slurs. 


BALANCED STRINGING. with 
& thickest, D, A, E relatively 
thinner, equalizes top-of-in- 
strument pressure and slim- 


MINIMUM PEG TUNING, 
mode possible by tail- 
piece tuners, conserves 
strength and control 
otherwise needed for 
tuning. 


*SILK STRING COVERING pro 
tects strings and bridge u. 
point of contact. 


40% VIGRATING AREA, 
from bridge to end pin (a dead 


DESIGN improves in- 
= strument tone and 
B lengthens vib 
orea. 


FOUR PRECISION TUNERS 
plity individual string tuning 
through accurate byilt-in 
fingertip control. 


ATTRACTIVE our. 

—= ALUMINUM CONSTRUC- METAL TAILPIECE HANGER 
TION has @ smooth eliminates tonal distortions 
block tinish. = common to the gut hanger 
: = which reacts te climatic 
. changes (expands and con- 
**available fer use on violin, viela ond cello. 4, = = tracts) 

= 


*included with some strings. 


Acclaimed. LBs Instrument Authorities 


~SHUMAN CONN SIDNEY SHAPIRO LIFSCHEY DR. GEORGE BORNOFF 
Violin-Viola Radio Artist, “Noted String uo two minent String Authority, 
nowned String Instructor School, ric, Columbia 
“When touringf with vari ; 
music groups. | never bi 
ered by the continuous tuning 
difficulties — 
sicians. 
Thomastik Strings, and 
retain precise pitch | 
adjustms 


iN 


Thomastik equipped Violin, 
“for Violin, Viola, Cello ond Boss 


Dept. A-452 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


CJ Mendsome folder iltustrating Thomestik Violin, 

Please send Thomastik titerature Viele, Celle and Bass Instrument outfits in color. 
C2 New booklet, expert technical answers to string (7) Reserve my copy of your forthcoming Instrument 
questions, visual material on strings end toilpieces. Teachers’ Guide te simplified String instruction 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Dealer's Name 


City and State 
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= teal Strings 
a. ond increased string life. CHROMIUM STEEL demonstrated 
= 
second 
—— 
= 
= he and Bass Instruments retail from $49.50 up... Thomastik Precision Steel Strings con be purchased = aa 
-... Thomastik Fine Tuning Tailpieces are made for Violin, Viola and Cello... sold at leading music stores Lee 
\ 
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“,..it brings the people in the 
various arts together ...a salu- 
tary effect upon their teaching 
programs ... unites them in 
seeking solutions.” 


Joun M. Kuypers, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 


PECIAL events to call attention 

to the work or interests of partic- 
ular departments in our educational 
institutions are, of course, nothing 
new, and for many years depart- 
ments of music, schools of music, 
and conservatories have staged sym- 
posiums, conferences, festivals, and 
the like. Festivals of contemporary 
music, therefore, fall entirely within 
the pattern of activities of the vari- 
ous institutions with which we as 
teachers are affiliated. 

A festival in this sense, then, con- 
sists of special activities, usually con- 
certs, but also lectures, symposiums, 
conferences, and so forth of and 
about contemporary music which are 
given in some arresting manner and 
which take place over and above the 
day-by-day concert and teaching ac- 
tivities of a school. Many such festi- 
vals have been given during the last 
few years. They range from a few 
concerts of music for solo instru- 
ments or voice and chamber music 
to large affairs that include solo, 
chamber music, orchestral, choral, 
and operatic performances, lectures, 
and forums. In some _ institutions 
these festivals have to do only with 
contemporary music, in others they 
have been incorporated with similar 
activities in dance, drama, architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, literature, 
movies, and radio into festivals of 
contemporary art. 

Some festivals are staged with 
local talent and cost very little; for 


others a great deal of talent is im- 
ported, and is financed by special ap- 
propriations, gate receipts, or both. 
However, the size and cost of a festi- 
val are not necessarily an indication 
of its excellence and effectiveness, 
and the small festival comprised of 
only local talent may have as good 
influence on the participants, audi- 
ence, and spectators as the large one. 
It has been my good fortune to be 
closely associated with the initiation 
of contemporary arts festivals at Cor- 
nell University and the University 
of Illinois. In both institutions the 
question arose as to whether the 
cause of contemporary music could 
be best served by a music festival or 
by pooling the music efforts with 
comparable efforts in other depart- 
ments. Some people felt that their 
particular activity might be lost 
sight of in a combined festival and 
that the benefits of their labors 
would be reaped largely by others. 
This objection was readily overcome 
by pointing out that a united effort 
usually is of greater benefit to the 
participants than a number of dis- 
united, separate efforts; that by pool- 
ing resources much duplication in 
promotion and advertising could be 
eliminated, and that only by com- 
bining the activities of various de- 
partments could something be done 
that might offset some of the other 
big activities that ordinarily occupy 
the time and attention of the cam- 
pus community. 


Too Big? 


Another more serious objection 
had to do with a fear that by com- 
bining all the arts into one festival 
there would be too much activity 
and too many events during the 


e the contemporary arts festival 


e the grass-roots music festival 


period set aside for the festival, so 
that interested people might not be 
able to take in more than a few of 
the scheduled events. This is a seri- 
ous objection. At the week-long 
Contemporary Arts Festival held at 
Cornell University in 1946 there 
were two concerts of music, one 
dance concert, two plays, two mo- 
tion pictures, one lecture, and exhi- 
bitions of painting, photographs, 
architecture, sculpture, ceramics, 
and textiles. To be sure this is a 
great deal of activity for one week, 
and even the most deeply interested 
and hardy art and music patrons 
felt that taking in the whole show 
made serious demands on their time. 
Of course for the participants it 
constituted a strenuous week. The 
same objections have often been 
made to the Festival of Contempo- 
rary Arts at the University of II- 
linois, which has become a mam- 
moth affair. In the 1950 festival, 
for instance, which was staged over 
the period of one month, there were 
eleven lectures, nine concerts of 
music, two plays, four motion pic- 
tures, two dance concerts, and twelve 
exhibits of architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting, printing, and 
book design. 

I know of no one at Illinois who 
was able to see and hear everything 
at this festival and for some of us 
who had to do with managing the 
affair the festival period resembled 
a nightmare and left us in a stupor. 
Nevertheless, after much discussion 
with all parties having to do with 
staging the festival, it was felt that 
the advantages of a big, unified show 
outweighed the disadvantages. First 
it was agreed that complaints of too 
much going on was healthier than 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Written rend Edited By Elutu L. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Awelgh, When 
1 Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 
FLUTE SASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HOKN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 


CHORAL ARRANGING for SCHOOLS, GLEE CLUBS and PUBLICATION 


By Wary Robert Wilson 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONTENTS 
Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter VI CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
CHORAL ARRANGING 
Chapter Vil CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 


Chapter Il CHORAL RESOURCES 
; Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 


Chapter Ili BASIC TECHNICAL 
CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 
Chapter IV MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chepter X PREPARING AND 
Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 


The first modern method for band arranging! 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes 
complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instruments in arrang- 
Ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies, Text is illustrated 
with many musical examples, 


Price $3.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS’ MUSIC CORPORATIO 
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the complaint, far too often heard, 
that not enough was taking place. 
Second, it seemed probable that 
even if the events crowded into a 
relatively short period of time had 
been scattered over the entire school 
year or if each department con- 
cerned had held its own festival or 
special events at scattered periods 
throughout the school year, even 
the most seriously interested people 
would still have been obliged to 
miss something (on a big campus it 
is impossible to take in everything). 
Third, it seemed likely that if the 
events had been distributed over a 
longer period of time some of them 
would have been overshadowed by 
other prominent events in other 
fields. Fourth, the very size of the 
festival gives it an importance and 
prominence in campus affairs that 
bring it to the attention of many stu- 
dents and faculty members who 
might otherwise have no contact 
whatsoever with the arts. Fifth, 
many people who might otherwise 
confine their interest to only one of 
the arts, by means of the festival are 
brought into contact with the other 
arts. Sixth, the festival brings a 
large number of visitors who even 
on brief visits can take in a number 
of events. Finally, it brings the peo- 
ple in the various arts together for 
a common purpose and this not only 
has a salutary effect on their teach- 
ing programs but also helps to unite 
them in seeking solutions for their 
mutual problems. 


It is difficult to say who benefits 
most from a festival of contempo- 
rary art or music. - The already es- 
tablished artist and composer bene- 
fit by having their work brought to 
a wider audience, but the young cre- 
ator, particularly the composer, 
benefits a great deal more. For many 
of the latter, festivals are the prin- 
cipal means of placing their work 
before the public. The most direct 
benefits of a festival, however, seem 
to be derived by the community in 
which the festival is held. By a con- 
centrated if sometimes violent ex- 
posure to contemporary art and 
music, many lay members of the 
community as well as teachers and 
students attain an insight into the 
artistic aims and objectives of our 
day which could not be gained by 
occasional and sporadic contacts. 
The festivals about which I have 
firsthand knowledge have had a 
noticeable influence on the teach- 
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ing materials and the concert and 
recital program of the institutions 
that sponsored them. Moreover, they 
have helped to make contemporary 
art and music more acceptable to 


the layman. A_ successful festival 
also gives prestige to the institution 
and department under whose aus- 
pices it is given, and has, therefore, 
what might be called promotional 
value. Such promotional value must, 
of course, not be permitted to be- 
come the chief aim of the festival. 
When this happens the quality of 
the works performed and displayed 
is bound to suffer and in the long 
run such festivals could do more 
harm than good. 


“When the centralization has 
become too strong, there is a loss 
of real cultural welfare for the 
entire country.” 


HELEN L. GUNDERSON, LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, 
La. 


N every age and country there has 

been a tendency for the larger 
centers to draw to themselves the 
cultural vitality of the people. To 
the extent that this has enriched 
these centers, this practice has im- 
poverished the life of outer regions. 
When the centralization has become 
too strong, there is a loss of real cul- 
tural welfare for the entire country. 
It is conceivable that any form of 
art which loses contact with the 
people from which it sprang, in time 
develops abnormal characteristics 
and eventually dies of them. 

Grass Roots Festivals of Contem- 
porary Music, which during the last 
ten years have grown up in a few 
universities and colleges this 
country, represent a natural medi- 
um for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain objectives. With opportunities 
for hearing new music limited large- 
ly to certain metropolitan areas, a 
festival of this type is a means of 
bringing a vivid cross section of the 
world’s contemporary music to 
smaller, now internationally minded 
communities and even to larger 
communities where most of the 
forces are organized these days for 
the glorification of performances of 
a hackneyed repertoire. American 
composition, of which we are in- 
creasingly proud, appearing in a set- 
ting with composition from the 
world community, must face the 


final criterion for all music—the 
quality of its vitality, substance, and 
form. 

The festival takes on a grass roots 
character and provides the necessity 
for the study of new works, when 
performances are entrusted to local 
and regional performers, _ highly 
trained amateurs, and a few profes- 
sionals. Here is to be found that 
vital connection needed between the 
creator and the interpreter. Present- 
ed annually, in a university or col- 
lege, the festival provides a stimu- 
lating contact for the music of our 
time with the institution in ques- 
tion, its staff, students who are po- 
tential composers, performers, teach- 
ers, and listeners, and, finally, the 
entire community. 

For a specific illustration let us 
turn to a very active one, now in its 
ninth year, The Festival of Contem- 
porary Music sponsored by the 
School of Music at Louisiana State 
University. After the presentation 
of this year’s six programs, repre- 
sentative works, large and small, 
written by sixty-one American com- 
posers, sixty-five composers from 
twenty other countries, twenty stu- 
dents, and eight composer-arrangers 
will have been presented in a total 
of thirty-six programs constituting 
the series presented annually since 
its very timid beginning in 1944. 


Planning 


The Committee has an informal 
way of choosing the music, and at 
least a year’s study, research, and 
planning lie behind each _ year’s 
Festival. Rarely does a composer 
request a performance of his work; 
obviously, awkward situations can 
arise from such practice. The Festi- 
val policy is not promotion of first 
performances of new works or obvi- 
ous compromises between the music 
and audience reception. New music 
never heard before in this commun- 
ity is presented in each yearly series 
of programs. The wide range of lit- 
erature on an international, region- 
al, and local scale and an excellent 
standard of performance have at- 
tracted fine audiences and, best of 
all, there is,an eagerness on the part 
of talented soloists, even profession- 
als, to perform major works on these 
programs. With the. exception of 
a string quartet, professional players 
from New Orleans, the Festival per- 
formances are unsubsidized. 444 
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WHY STUDY? 


(Continued from page 11) 


studying or not, had chosen music 
as a career. Of those studying, the 
percentage is notably higher. It 
must be remembered that the aver- 
age age of these young people is well 
into the teens and somewhat beyond 
the enthusiastic, if unconsidered, I- 
want-to-be-a-policeman-w hen-I-grow- 
up period. These boys and girls are 
serious. 

The girls are more career-minded 
than the boys (57% girls, 43% 
boys). Seven out of ten (70.6%) of 
all the careerists had their hearts 
set on being performers, with very 
few suggesting any alternate plan. 
Less than half (44%) are boys. 

More than one out of five of these 
careerists wishes to become a 
teacher, either to teach music ex- 
clusively or to teach it in combina- 
tion with other subjects, Of these 
22%, exactly a third are boys. 

Those with ambitions to conduct 
(4.5%) were, as a rule, most positive 
in their statements. They were 
largely boys (65%) and the poten- 
tial choral and instrumental con- 
ductors were rather evenly distrib- 
uted, the boys turning to the instru- 
mental field more frequently, as 
might perhaps be expected. 


Composers 


A coming crop of composers is 
also represented in the study—2.7% 
of the total number of careerists. If 
possible, they are even more vehe- 
ment in their expressed determina- 
tion than the budding conductors. 
They are 60% boys. 

We feel safe in stating that these 
figures represent a reasonably ac- 
curate picture of the young people— 
the many—not reached by Music 
Journal’s national study of attitudes. 
We realize that the very nature of 
the competition placed some un- 
avoidable emphasis on music in- 
terest, although the reader will 
understand that no such limitation 
was intended and many. measures 
were taken to avoid it. Even with 
such an allowance, however, the 
high percentage of careerists seems, 
to your researchers at least, to sug- 
gest that consideration should be 
given to the whole basis of music 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


Leidzen Arrangements for Wind Instruments: 


LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 

MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH for clarinet, or saxophone, and piano 
SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
RONDINO on a Theme of Beethoven for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 


Leidzen Arrangements for Brass Instruments: 


LIEBESLEID (Love's Sorrow) for Trumpet, or trombone, or French Horn, 
and piano 

RONDINO on a Theme of Beethoven for | or 2 Horns in F; for | or 2 
trumpets; for trombone solo—with piano 

MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) for |, 2 or 3 trumpets, or trombone, 
and piano ) 


Please do not order from us—but ask your customary music dealer 
to show you these or other KREISLER compositions and arrangements. 


67 W. 44th St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


WELK 


PANCORDION, INC. 
Dept. A-452 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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study presentation. There appears to 
be some fault in “‘channelizing” the 
attitude of the young student when 
more than one out of ten cherishes 
serious professional aspirations. 
During the last several months it 
has been the privilege of one of your 
researchers to audition a great num- 
ber of serious young vocal and in- 
strumental students at several uni- 
versities. Most of them were ad- 
vanced music majors or graduate 
students headed for professional 
work in either teaching or perform- 


ance. 


It is our sincere opinion— 
though fortunately no final word on 
the subject — that a very much 
smaller percentage of them than is 
here represented could qualify for 
professional performance, and they 


have been “screened” not only by 
years of study but, in many cases, by 
the colleges themselves. 

If we may further editorialize, it 
seems a pity that more young musi- 
cians have not learned or been 
taught that music should be, first of 
all, an adjunct of good living. 4&A 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


—CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS— 


For Male Voices 


Number 
‘M467. Lowe Bete... 18 
4830....Hymn to the Virgin (XIV Century) ...... 18 
4831....Before the Shrine (Breton) .............. 18 
4832....May Day Carol (Essex County) ........... 25 
4833....The Well Beloved (Armenian) ........... 30 
4834....My Johnny Was a Shoemaker (English) ... .25 
5671....Water’s Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) .30 
6118....Oh Caesar, Great Wert Thou 

18 
6636....Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) .25 
6637....Song to Bohemian (Czecho-Slovak) ....... .30 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 36, N., Y. 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
1952 


environment. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Extensive academic program includes elementary and advanced 
courses in pianoforte, voice, organ, woodwind instruments, 
stringed instruments, pedagogy of theory, band and orchestra 
technique, choral technique, and music supervision. Courses of- 
fered for degree or State certification requirements. 

Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. No additional 
fees charged to out-of-state students. 

Fred Waring Choral Workshop: June 23 to June 27. 

One to 12 weeks of study and recreation in a cool, mountain 


INTER-SESSION ~ 
June 10 to June 27 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 9 


Post-SESSION 
August 11 to August 29 


for additional information, address: 
Director of Summer Session 
Room 104-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania —" 
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LOS ANGELES 
(Continued from page 23) 


of public funds for cultural projects 
is an unnecessary municipal frill. 
The fourth level is one of long-term 
planning for major programs and 
musical goals—the annual youth and 
adult festival programs, the coast-to- 
coast broadcasts by the combined 
youth and adult choruses, the sum- 
mertime park band concerts, the an- 
nual youth voice contest—all of 
which demand considerable time in 
preparation not only musically, but 
also insofar as merely mechanical 
factors of place, time, coordination, 
and presentation are concerned. 
One item alone may give a clue to 
the complexity of the Bureau's 
operations. Take the matter of re- 
hearsal locations. Each week some 
40 different groups meet for re- 
hearsals or programs under Bureau 
auspices. These may range in size 
from a youth chorus group of 25 to 
an outdoor community sing crowd 
numbering as many as 3,500 persons. 
All of these groups expect to find 
that facilities have been provided 


for their work: a room or other — 


meeting place of proper size, with 
reasonably good acoustics and 
equipped with a piano and in some 
cases a public address system and 
stage for programs. Most Bureau 
chorus rehearsals take place in 
schoolrooms or auditoriums. Clear- 
ance for use of the facilities must 
first be made with the board of edu- 
cation. Such clearance is not a 
blanket order, but must be arranged 
for each meeting of each unit. 
Though a tacit understanding may 
be reached that a chorus will have a 
regular room on a regular night at 
the same school, such clearance is 
always subject to change in case the 
school itself has reason to use that 
room. But such “agreements” are 
never made for more than a month, 
and are subject to cancellation. 
Again, a chorus may grow or 
diminish in size, especially in_ its 
formative stages or during the holi- 
days. This will frequently mean re- 
assignment to a room more suitable 
in size to the chorus’ present 
strength. During the summer 
months many of the choruses— 
especially the youth choruses—do 
not rehearse regularly, and since 
each decides for itself whether it will 
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continue, or when it will tempo- 
rarily disband, this also poses prob- 
lems in room assignments which 
must be worked out with the board 
of education. In this respect the 
Bureau of Music has been extremely 
fortunate in having consistent co- 
operation and understanding of its 
problems from Mr. Guy M. Hoyt 
and Miss Olive E. Libby of the 
board of education’s administrative 
services branch. 

At first J. Arthur Lewis’ title of 
music coordinator may seem strange, 
but it is the perfect description not 
only of his, but of all the Bureau’s 
staff work. Coordination, rather 
than direction, is the Bureau’s prime 
purpose. It coordinates the work of 
countless groups—choruses, bands, 
sings and their various constituent 
committees and sponsoring organiza- 
tions. 


Variety 


When one reflects that such co- 
ordination entails serving the widely 
varying musical tastes, ages, and ex- 


perience of people with different 


racial, religious and economic back- 
grounds and serving them by not 
one but several types of musical 
activity, each led by musicians of in- 


‘dividually differing techniques, 


training and temperaments—all on a 
limited budget—it will be seen that 
administrative coordination is an in- 
credibly complex and important fac- 
tor. 

Direct musical supervision is 
carried on through regular monthly 
meetings of the directors of the 
various phases of Bureau activities. 
Thus all youth chorus directors 
(and on occasion accompanists) 
meet monthly with Supervisor Roger 
Wagner, Mr. Lewis, Assistant Co- 
ordinator Stone, and the field repre- 
sentative. Attendance, supervision, 
repertoire, and public concert prob- 
lems are thrashed out from the 
standpoint of the individual unit 
and the Bureau as a whole. At such 
sessions a director faced by a be- 
havior problem, for instance, will 
bring it to the attention of all, and 
his answer may be provided by 
another director who has met and 
controlled a similar situation. Such 
staff conferences serve to bring the 
individual directors more closely 
into the central orbit of the Bureau. 
Soon another integrating aid will be 
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inaugurated, a monthly bulletin to 
be sent to all directors and accom- 
panists, major committee and spon- 
soring group heads, city councilmen 
and commissioners. This bulletin 
will serve to keep them abreast of all 
Bureau activities. 

In the Bureau’s work there is no 
hard and fast rule as to where the 
initiative or field of endeavor of any 
individual chorus or sing begins or 
ends. The success of the Bureau’s 
program has been built upon flexi- 
bility and the tailoring of each 


successful directors 
use music from 


unit’s work to the wishes of the par- 
ticipants. Thus there is no attempt 
to force a group of Mexican chil- 
dren of little musical experience into 
the preparation of a Bach cantata 
for a youth chorus festival program. 
(Talented members of any chorus 
naturally have the opportunity to 
audition for any of the Bureau’s 
several concert-type choruses.) On 
an occasion when folk songs were a 
feature of such a festival they had a 
starring part, however. A small com- 
munity sing in an isolated area is 


The band needn’t always steal the show. Exciting new 
selections and arrangements from E.M.B. can give your 
choruses, your orchestra new beauty, new charm, new 
appeal to an audience. E.M.B. offers you the fastest 
service on the nations’ most complete library of school 


music materials. 


Write tor your copy of the new 1951-52 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books 
and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental 
methods e A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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not administered in quite the same 
way as a sing in a well-populated 
area, where the attendance at a 
single summertime outdoor session 
of the sing may reach as high as 
2,500 persons—more than the total 
population of the entire area in 
which the other sing is located! A 
chorus whose members are mostly 
musically well-trained persons of col- 
lege age, living in a_ high-income 
area, though governed by the same 
basic premises as all Bureau-spon- 
sored groups, hardly uses the same 


United States 
Leo Sowerby 

Ulysses Kay 


Powell Weaver 
Frederick Schreiber 
Frederic Jacobi 


England 


“Alec Rowley 

ees Walther (Etd. Emery) 

Cesare Franck (Arr. Lang) 
(Edt. Emery) 

Various 


France 
Jean Langlais 


Marcel Dupre 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
Organ Music tron THREE COUNTRIES 


repertoire or responds to the same 
directorial techniques as an all-girl 
chorus of elementary age which 
meets in an impoverished area 
where little familiarity with great 
musical traditions is found among 
the youngsters. Thus the Bureau, 
though constantly trying to improve 
choral and musical standards, also 
applies a parallel yardstick of rec- 
reational enjoyment to the activi- 
ties of its groups and endeavors to 
administer the Bureau so as to really 
live up to its slogan of “More Music 


Whimsical Variations 
A Wedding Processional 


Two Meditations 
Still Waters =} 
Fantasia s 
Three Quiet Preludes \ 

Toccata (Moto Perpetuo) is 
Six Chorale Preludes Kg 
Five Pieces 
Cantabile 


A Wedding Album (11 pieces) 


Yaxtvax 


Nine Pieces 
Suite Francaise 
Suite Breve 
Psalm 48 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 
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SELECTED CHORAL WORKS 


GLAD YOUSE 


GOD BE MERCIFUL 


MELODIES MY MOTHER SANG 
GOD SPEAKS TO ME 


BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


fes Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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CHORAL REPERTOIRE SERIES 


| SHALL NOT WANT 


GO TO SLEEP, MY LITTLE ONE 
SUNKISSED RAINDROPS 


Price 20c each 
Write for FREE Reference Copy 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


LEO FEIST. INC MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 


for More People,” and even go be. 
yond it by providing more music for 
all people. 

The Bureau selects its directors 


and accompanists with the individ. 


ual differences of its choruses and 
sings in mind. For instance, a new 
chorus for vocally-talented young- 
sters is being formed to sing the de- 
manding passages for children’s 
chorus in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
and other choral masterworks call- 
ing for a musically adept yet very 
young group. At the head of the 
new chorus are two girls whose 
training and experience have been 


_ mostly with young musicians of 


elementary and junior high school 
age. The director, Trudy Martin, 
has a long record of success with 
junior church choirs in the east as 
well as in this area, Accompanist 
Ruth White, a gifted young com- 
poser, has the unique part-time job 
of composing play music for young- 
sters at U.C.L.A.’s experimental 
elementary school. Similar attempts 
are made to tailor the director and 
accompanist to every Bureau chorus 
and sing. 

Auditions for directors and ac- 
companists are held on the average 
of twice a year, with ample previous 
announcement of the competition 
being made in local papers and 
through various music school chan- 
nels. Most Bureau directors and 
pianists are in their twenties, and 
several have been developed from 
fine singers in the Bureau’s early 
youth choruses — another factor 
which gives the Bureau rightful 
pride in its feeling that it has con- 
structively shaped the musical life of 
Los Angeles’ citizens. AAA 


PIANO FOR TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


taught by rote, with the piano as a 
preliminary crutch. Pointing out 
note patterns in phrases, explaining 
them as a printed record of what 
had been heard, is easily under- 
stood. A very elementary presenta- 
tion of the geography of the key- 
board opened up the possibility of 
playing the melodies the group had 
sung. A streamlined approach to 
the three fundamental chords gave 
these classroom teachers plenty to 
work on until the next session. The 
class disbanded with sparkling eyes, 
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worked like beavers, and got results. 

Teachers meeting such a need for 
functional piano playing must for- 
get their theoretical terminology. An 
explanation of the first inversion of 
a dominant seventh chord not only 
consumes precious time but confuses 
the issue. The student has played 
that chord with a certain melody 
tone because the ear found it satis- 
fying. Having learned three chords 
in a given key, he can use the same 
three harmonies in relative positions 
in all keys (which, by the way, are 
not needed at this time). 

Scale practise for this type class? 
Why? Key signatures? Only when 
and as they are needed. Coordina- 
tion? Certainly. One chord to a 
measure will usually suffice, but two 
hands must work together. Rhythm? 
Always—from alpha to omega. 
What piano book was used? None. 
The school music texts held the 
problems at hand. These were the 
only books which could be used. 
Such a class will keep the teacher in- 
formed of immediate needs, such as 
a grocery store song, a march, skip, 
jump, patriotic or Christmas song. 
Some music to quiet the grou 
why not the Schubert lullaby? 

School songbooks today have a 
predominance of good music within 
their covers. Acquaint yourself with 
the material your children use in 
school. We know only what we ex- 
perience. This music learned by 
daily use becomes a part of the 
working equipment of the individ- 
ual. 

One essential which we must all 
maintain, if indeed we are to sur- 
vive, is a sense of humor. 
us are prone to be entirely too seri- 
ous. Sometimes the longer teachers 
teach, the longer their faces get. 
They seem to freeze that way. 

It would be folly to compare this 
setup to the long-term routine essen- 
tial for a potential performing artist, 
although I may say that some of the 
above ingredients could well be in- 
cluded in the latter type of work. In 
the functional elementary class the 
teacher was meeting an emergency, 
using her knowledge and equipment 
creatively as a first aid measure. 
Often first aid is the only treatment 
needed. The patient isn’t hurt 
seriously, merely terrified. 

In the particular situation I have 
described the large group of teachers 
had a weekly class of an hour and 
three-quarters. Their first meeting 
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Many of . 


was on September 25. At Thanks- 
giving time they began reporting 
that they had played for their class- 
es. (The children were impressed.) 
The next reports were that they 
were playing the Christmas music, 
every one of them. Not one of the 
twenty-six had ever played for their 
classes before. Pause for a moment 
to think what this did for each of 
these teachers. 

Is this not evidence of a demand 
creating a market? The immediate 
need was met. Then these people 


felt freer and more secure, able to 
tackle simplified classics, four-hand 
and two-piano works for fun. They 
were not taught to read in the for- 
mal sense, but they are all reading 
music, having had only nineteen ses- 
sions to date. Probably they will 
never know sixty operatic roles or 
play the Brahms F minor Sonata, 
but what they have learned they en- 
oy. ; 
A sense of reality has strengthened 
the link between the school and the 
private piano teacher. AAA 
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E have a serious crime prob- 

lem primarily because our ed- 
ucational system does not prepare its 
charges for competent and law abid- 
ing citizenship.” These words of 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, sociologist 
and consultant for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, recently charged 
the nation’s educational system with 
a direct responsibility for national 
crime. 

We all know that discipline is a 
point on which teachers differ. As 
one veteran educator put it, “Fifty 
teachers in one school means fifty 
different kinds of discipline.” 

Let’s visit two hypothetical classes, 
both in vocal music, which is sup- 
posed to soothe the savage breast, 
and observe Joe (as we shall call 
him) in action. Joe shows signs of 
becoming a serious crime problem. 
In junior high school he was caught 
between various types of discipline, 
a fact which added to his insecurity. 
Let us see how he reacted, first, un- 
der kind but firm guidance, and 
then under a policy of free expres- 
sion that permitted him to do pretty 
much as he pleased. 

Joe was a non-conformist. He 
hated practically all the teachers ex- 
cept the coach who let him play 
baseball. And even in sports he 
was likely to blow up at any time. 
By the same token he got in the hair 
of the classroom teacher who tried 
to instill in him a desirable attitude 
toward obedience, tolerance, and 
personal responsibility. 

But Joe saw the classroom only in 
terms of his own moods and wishes. 
He came into Mrs. Weatherbee’s 
high-seventh music class prepared to 
do exactly as he pleased, and was 
defiant when she asked him to con- 
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example, he didn’t like the seat 
assigned him by this kindly teacher 
who believed that students should 
mind in the classroom. 

“Why you're a tenor, Joe. What 
are you doing in the alto section?” 
asked Mrs. Weatherbee, cheerfully. 
“Will you please take your regular 
seat?” 

Joe, seated between two pretty 
girls, was chewing bubble gum. 
“That ain’t my seat, and I’m not 
gonna move,” he answered, defiantly 
popping the gum. 

But Joe, in this instance, was 
matching his wits against the one on 
“platform display,” who believed in 
being mistress of whatever situation 
came up in her class, and who rea- 
lized that even a really nice class 
would hop on a_ merry-go-round 
with Joe setting a willful and diso- 
bedient tempo. She insisted, pa- 
tiently, firmly, and successfully that 
he take the seat assigned to him in 
the tenor section. 


No Growth 


But it was no easy task dealing 
with the unbridled emotions of a 
youngster whom few teachers had 
been able to handle in class. Mrs. 
Weatherbee knew, however, that 
without class discipline the school 
semester could be chalked off with 
little or no growth, and particularly 
on the part of those who needed it 
most. 

In those first few weeks, Joe rarely 
came into her class without a chip 
on his immature shoulder. Each 
day meant locking horns with him 
just to get him to take his assigned 
seat. He took his imaginary griev- 
ance out on the music class by cre- 


form to classroom procedure. For A ating disturbance. 
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In making a comparison of types 
of discipline the author asks, “How 
can a rebellious child with a warped 
personality attain this growth (social, 
emotional, physical) when in one 
classroom he’s taught an intelligent 
way of life and some social responsi- 
bility, while in another those com- 
mendable objectives are torn to 
shreds by ‘free expression’? ” 

Argument on discipline has been 
going on for a long time and to some 
it may seem a needless or futile one, 
waved aside with a comment of “It’s 
no problem” or, on the other hand, 
“It’s a hopeless problem.” Miss Mala- 
testa thinks that it is a problem, but 
one which can best be handled 
through firm control. 


If he didn’t like a song, he 
slumped in his seat and refused to 
sing. He'd holler out, “Why can’t 
we sing “The Thing’ instead of these 
‘dumb Dora’ songs?” 

When the teacher’s back was 
turned, or she was in another part 
of the room helping the soprano or 
alto section, he wrote obscene re- 
marks in the books, or made un- 
flattering observations about his 
teacher. Maliciously he sailed hand- 
made paper airplanes around the 
room and then defiantly refused to 
admit creating any of the disturb- 
ances. 

Joe heartily disliked this teacher 
who called him to task and he took 
no pains to conceal it. He knew 
the teacher he could get by with 
and the one in whose classroom he 
had to conform to a standard of con- 
duct that would be conducive to 
good learning. Mrs. Weatherbee’s 
class was of the latter kind, but he 
wasn’t going to give in without a 
struggle to the teacher who didn’t 
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appear frustrated at the snarling, 
impudence, and belligerence which 
not only made him a classroom prob- 
lem, but also earned for him a place 
in the probation department. 

Joe became involved in a num- 
ber of petty thefts around the town 
and had to report every two weeks 
to a parole officer. On the Friday 
when his teacher graded him on a 
pink card he managed to behave 
very well in class, a fact which 
showed that he knew the right and 
wrong way to conduct himself. 
Unfortunately, the easiest way for 
him was to do things the wrong 
way, a way that could someday make 
him a serious crime problem. 

Mrs, Weatherbee, however, real- 
ized that the school really held the 
educational reins; if Joe did not 
mend his truant and defiant ways by 
showing a good report card the 
parole officer could recommend that 
he be put in a reform school. It was 
up to teachers to set the right disci- 
plinary tempo. 

The school psychologist had 
worked with this unruly youngster 
who had been in scholastic hot wa- 
ter from the minute he entered the 
junior high school. Every effort had 
been made to learn the cause of his 
deviation from normal classroom be- 
havior. Almost hopelessly the psy- 
chologist asked himself, “How can 
we help this individual to conform? 
What is the deep-seated conflict 
against which conscientious and 
concerned teachers are helpless?” 

A study of home conditions dis- 
closed that the boy’s father, a car- 
penter, had been divorced and re- 
married. The stepmother couldn't 
handle this stubborn, rebellious boy. 
Even the father had little or no con- 
trol over the child, and Joe’s own 
mother apparently had less. 

Joe bore the marks of the result- 
ing insecurity. It turned him mto 
a bitter youngster, who vigorously 
resisted the efforts of any teacher 
who tried to instill in him those 
qualities that would help him to 
adapt himself to the rules of conven- 
tional behavior. Mrs. Weatherbee 
knew that he couldn’t live in a so- 
ciety without some must and must 
not rules. 

Consequently, she rolled up her 
sleeves in preparation for teaching 
him those rules. Gradually he be- 
gan to settle down in class. He was 


getting the kind of discipline that 
he desperately needed. While he 


could not change overnight and his 
teacher didn’t expect him to, he did 
make an attempt to check those 
emotions which, very close to the 
surface, were likely to pop up at the 
drop of a hat, as it were. 

When Joe’s behavior took too 
much classroom time, Mrs. Weath- 
erbee sought the help of the boy’s 
counselor and worked hand in glove 
with him. In the counselor’s office, 
Joe was allowed to “blow up” and 
air his grievances. 

And, if “blowing up” was not 
enough, Joe did work around the 
school to use up the restless energy 
he couldn’t always keep under leash, 

One day he missed a movie be- 
cause he had to work after school. 
That, of course, was the teacher's 
fault, not his! The next morning 
he said accusingly and resentfully to 
Mrs. Weatherbee, “I had to miss a 
good movie on account of you. I 
had to stay and work.” 


Counselor Help 


But Mrs. Weatherbee just kept on 
sending him to the counselor when 
she thought it necessary. On the 
other hand, she praised his effort at 
self-control whenever she could. But 
Joe could not always take praise. It 
swelled his ego to the extent that he 
was off on another restless tangent, 
with the class paying the cost in lost 
learning time. 

But the time came when Joe no 
longer snarled when told to do 
something he did not want to do. 
He even took his assigned seat with- 
out grumbling. He sang the class- 
room favorite, “Dixie,” which he 
had formerly put in his “dumb- 
Dora” classification of songs. He 
didn’t slump in his chair. He didn’t 
blurt out the first thing that came 
to mind. He said hello and even 
managed a bit of a smile when he 
met Mrs. Weatherbee on the school 
grounds. 

But let’s go to another classroom 
and see the kind of training Joe had 
before he came into Mrs, Weather- 
bee’s room. 

In the low-seventh grade Joe had 
had a good-natured, easygoing teach- 
er. She was young and attractive 
and wore colorful clothes that 
brought alive a drab classroom. 

With two years of experience to 
her credit, this teacher put into 
practice in her classroom the prin- 
ciple of free expression that had 
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been drilled into her in a teacher- 
training course. The educational 
experts had told her, “If the boy 
wants to eat pretzels in class, let him 
do it. He’ll stop in time because he 
doesn’t get the attention he’s seek- 
ing.” 

Miss Young was all set to board 
the train of free expression. An ex- 
cellent musician, she knew her vocal 
as well as piano music backward and 
forward, but Joe learned little or 
nothing of music in her class. 

He did little more than sing a few 
songs during the school term. No 
attempt was made to teach him the 
syllable reading which the music 
supervisor had requested as neces- 
sary to good sight reading, or to fur- 
ther any musical appreciation. Of 
course, she played an occasional rec- 
ord of the better type, but the pu- 
pils rarely listened. They were too 
busy throwing spitballs around the 
room, going on unnecessary errands, 
tearing pages from state textbooks, 
scuffing with fellow pupils, eating 
popcorn or candy or peanuts, and 
passing notes around. 

In this room, which happened to 


be a portable, Joe was in his ele- 


ment. He knew that he and a few 
other incorrigibles in the class were 
masters of the situation. He knew 
also that if he became too incor- 
rigible, Miss Young would send him 
out on the porch of the portable, 
which was more than all right with 
him. 

One day Joe created such a dis- 
turbance outside with six others that 
Miss Young brought them _ in. 
Driven to desperation by their ac- 
tions, she called them a “bunch of 
hoodlums.” Bitter at this hapless 
remark, for under the hardened sur- 
face he’s sensitive to any slight, Joe 
sat down on top of the heater; it was 
a warm day and the heat was off. 
From that vantage point he was able 
to bask in the class limelight. 

Thus he pulled the spotlight 
away from the teacher who after this 
nerve-wracking experience let Joe 
do pretty much as he pleased the 
rest of that day and later too. 

It is readily imaginable that in 
this class Joe developed a very unde- 
sirable attitude toward any rules of 
conventional behavior. 

Perhaps Miss Young deplored the 
lack of discipline in her room, but 
unfortunately she had been unable 
to develop any authority of the kind 
that would help to combat Joe’s 
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non-conformist uciavior. 

Consequently, there is something 
to be said for Joe’s belligerent atti- 
tude. He’s caught, as we have seen, 
between two disciplines: that of a 
teacher who believes that good disci- 
pline is one of the musts of any form 
of education and that of a teacher 
who believes in “natural disci- 
pline.” The latter is helping the 
school to turn out a dangerously in- 
ferior product which is destined to 
become a serious crime problem in 
the community. 

We are told that the classroom 
which can boast a strong program of 
education bolstered by discipline 
helps to build a solid citizenship on 
a local level; that a belief in the 
preciousness of the individual child 
promotes his education, social, emo- 
tional, and physical growth. 

But how can a rebellious child 
with a warped personality attain 
this growth when in one classroom 
he’s taught an intelligent way of 
life and some social responsibility, 
while in another those commend- 
able objectives are torn to shreds by 
“free expression.” 

One principal gives a solution to 
the problem of dual disciplinary 
training of which Joe is the victim. 
He puts it this way, “Good disci- 
pline in the school is everybody's 
job.” AAA 


EASTER 
(Continued from page 26) 


to the Nicene decree, although dif- 
ferences of calculation led to Easter’s 
being observed in England on dif- 
ferent dates by the English and 
Roman Churches, until the matter 
was finally ironed out by the Arch- 
bishop Theodore in 669. Once 
again, the difference in observation 
of the event was caused by the 
Gregorian correction of the calendar 
in 1582, although Western Christen- 
dom has since made a universal ac- 
ceptance of the corrected calendar. 

Today, the inconvenience of a 
varying date for Easter is reflected 
in many parts and elements of a 
community. University, college, 
school, and court terms and even 
businesses are affected by a moving 
Easter. It is practically a unanimous 
desire among churches and _ peoples 
of our times that a definite univer- 
sal date be established for the an- 
nual observance of Easter Day, and 
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many attempts have been made by 
consistories, the old League of Na- 
tions, churches, and chambers of 
commerce to come to a conclusion 
about the matter. 

But regardless of the date, we 
have 1952 Easter Day emerging tri- 
umphant after a long period of 
prayer, sombre reflection, fasting, 
and the darkness of Good Friday. 
Village church and cathedral alike 
will put forth the utmost effort to 
sing God’s praise through the med- 
iums of Easter anthem, hymn, aug- 
mented choir, and the insturment 
of the church, the organ, all coupled 
with the reading and preaching of 
the inspired written word. Bells and 
chimes will not be forgotten and 
the beautiful message of the Resur- 
rection will ring out in joyful tones 
over the land. 

Many popular customs of the day 
have sprung from ancient folklore. 
There are the colored eggs and the 
“egg rolling.” The mysterious Easter 
egg, much in evidence, takes us back 
to some of the oldest civlizations— 
to Egypt and India—where the egg- 
symbol plays an important part in 
mythical versions of the creation of 
the world. A fascinating tale in 
itself. 

And in modern times human na- 
ture asserts itself, and the material- 
istic enters the picture. We often 
wonder if the individuals who make 
up the milling crowds, on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue for instance, on 
Easter Sunday are aware that by 
decking themselves in Easter finery, 
they are but following the ancient 
custom of the early Christians 
who, after being baptized, put on 
new or clean garments at Easter 
time as a symbol of their own bap- 
tism. AAA 


PRIVATE TEACHER 
(Continued from page 12) 


Sometimes it is not the teacher's 
fault that a student doesn’t learn. I 
suppose we could teach any and all 
of them something, but some of 
them do not progress enough to 
justify the teacher's effort or the par- 
ental expenditure of money. There 
was a time when economic consid- 
eration prevented me from remov- 
ing such students from the roster, 
and I found that many took a sud- 


den turn for the better after approx. 
imately two years. If definite prog- 
ress is not being made at the end of 
this time I advise the parents that 


instruction will be discontinued. 
This does not hurt my reputation, 
rather to the contrary. Parents feel 
that they will get their money's 
worth from me, students tend to be 
more interested in practicing, and 
I keep the proportion of poor stu- 
dents in proper balance. 


Happier Lives 


If I can so teach my students that 
they can enjoy hearing and making 
music, if their lives are richer and 
happier by reason of piano lessons, 
then I have fulfilled the purpose of 
teaching. I do not expect to teach 
a steady stream of future concert ar- 
tists and music majors. There will 
be music majors from time to time; 
I am teaching two students who pro- 
fess such intention. Most of my 
students will become housewives, 
mothers, and businessmen, but be- 
cause of their piano lessons I can 
hope that they will support the con- 
cert artists and enjoy music. In a 
lifetime of teaching I may teach one 
concert artist, but by the law of av- 
erages that is improbable. If each 
of us here present taught one such 
genius, the market would soon be 
glutted. 

One can charge a good fee and 
teach a limited number of students 
if he gives of his best to each stu- 
dent. This certainly is not possible 
with an overloaded schedule as far 
as I am concerned. I do my best 
work when I am happy and I am 
not happy in a state of exhaustion. 
Happiness is a thing which comes 
and goes at will, but in order to 
have it at all I must try to maintain 
a balance among work, study, rest, 
and pleasure. I need work in order 
to appreciate leisure. I tremendous- 
ly enjoy teaching, but I shouldn’t if 
that were all I had. Teaching gives 
me a purpose in life and a sense of 
accomplishment which are necessary 
for my happiness. I must continue 
to grow through practicing the pi- 
ano, reading books, and contempla- 
tion. I must have time for friends, 
walks on the mesa, picnics, a ten- 
minute afternoon nap, and a certain 
amount of travel. I don’t say that 
I am always wise enough to main- 
tain the proper balance but I can 
try, and some day I may learn. 4&é 
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ALTO FLUTE 
(Continued from page 9) 


1871, to play the “Sacred Egyptian 
Dance.” Three such flutes had to 
be especially constructed for this 
opera. Nowadays when Aida is per- 
formed the parts are assigned to reg- 
ular concert flutes. 

Although the mid-ninteenth-cen- 
tury American poet-flutist Sidney 
Lanier knew of the alto flute—he de- 
scribed its tone as “ravishing”—its 
introduction into this country has 
been mostly a phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. Probably the 
most famous alto flute here was the 
one made for Dayton C. Miller*® in 
London in 1900. For many years 
after this there seem to have been 
very few such flutes in the United 
States. Then in 1917 the Boston 
Symphony included Ravel’s second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite in its rep- 
ertoire, and borrowed Professor 
Miller’s alto flute in order to repro- 
duce the score accurately, the com- 
poser having called for an alto flute 
in his orchestration. Later, this 
same flute was borrowed on several 
occasions by the Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati orchestras. 
Finally, in 1921 the Boston Sym- 
phony purchased an alto flute, in or- 
der to have the instrument available 
at all times when it might be re- 
quired. Since that time other 
major symphony orchestras in this 
country have done the same. In 
addition, a number of flutists now 
have their own personal alto flutes. 

Among the serious music which 
requires the use of an alto flute we 
might list: Stravinsky’s Sacre du 
Printemps, symphonies by Mahler 
and Bax, Atterberg’s Ocean Sym- 
phony, Op. 10, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Mlada and Ivan the Terrible, Holst’s 
Fantastic Suite, and “Saturn” from 
the same composer’s Planets, both of 
Ravel’s Daphis and Chloe Suites, 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina, Hahn’s Ballet. 
It has also been called for in various 


_ Dayton C. Miller (1866-1941), Amer- 
ican scientist and acoustician by profes- 
sion, flute enthusiast by avocation. His 
exhaustive book, Bibliography of Books 
and Music Pertaining to the Flute 
(1935), is a model of musical bibliog- 
taphy. His collection of over 1500 
flutes, representing various periods of 
flute history, is the largest single collec- 
ton of flutes in the world, and is now 
to be found on public display at the 
ny of Congress, in Washington, 
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works by Glazounov, Richard 
Strauss, Coates, Tcherepnin and 
others. 

Most encouraging sign of all, per- 
haps, that the instrument is here to 
stay is the fact that the hitherto 
fairly obscure alto flute has finally 
made Broadway! The recent long- 
run Broadway play Death of a Sales- 
man used the alto flute prominently, 
in fact it was used to identify the 
leading character. This particular 
alto flute was especially ordered by 
the flutist who was to play for this 
production, from one of our well- 
known American flutemakers. It 
has a special low B-natural foot 
joint which makes low F-sharp be- 
low the treble clef the lowest note. 

It seems quite a gamble, with 
Broadway productions as uncertain 
as they are, for a mere musician to 
order such an expensive instrument. 
But the gamble paid off—Death of a 
Salesman ran long enough to pay 
off the custom built alto flute many 
times over. 

Such, then, is the history of the 
alto flute from the crude beginnings 
mentioned by Agricola (1528), 
through its various appearances and 
disappearances throughout succeed- 
ing centuries to A.D. 1952. With its 
recent appearance on Broadway, is it 
too much to suggest that success of 
the alto flute is assured? 

*The music in Death of a Salesman 
is background music, there is no pit 
orchestra as such. Four men, playing 
flute-alto flute, clarinet-bass clarinet, 
trumpet, and cello make back- 
ground music. The play opens with 


an unaccompanied alto flute solo. 
AAA 


CERTIFICATION 
(Continued from page 19) 


their systems. Then, in later life we 
find them wistfully wishing that 
their piano lessons had been suc- 
cessful and that they could find 

pleasure in the keyboard today. 
The high mortality rate among 
young piano students is a problem 
not only of the piano-teaching sec- 
tor of our total music culture. It is 
a liability to all music, and a serious 
one. Progress in its solution will be 
painfully slow as long as just any- 
one can hang out a “Teacher of 
Piano” shingle without the need to 
demonstrate, or even claim, compe- 
tence in either music or teaching. 
AAA 
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TEEN-AGERS 
(Continued from page 15) 


chords in the first four sharp and 
flat keys. Transposition and_ har. 
monization of simple melodies, folk 
songs, old-time tunes, patriotic songs, 
carols, and hymns should lead to the 
application of the same techniques 
to popular tunes of his choice. A 
pianistic style of accompaniment 
should be taught in two-, three-, and 
four-beat patterns. Skill in impro- 
visation should be developed toward 
introductions, endings, breaks, and 
fill-ins so necessary in the arrange- 
ment-performance of popular tunes, 

The manner in which these skills 
are to be developed by the student is 
the problem of the teacher. If they 
are to be accomplished, some con- 
ceptions of teaching will have to be 
revised, some old conventions dis- 
carded if the teacher is to meet the 
student’s need. Endless exercises 
without reason or significance will 
easily discourage him. Technique 
must be truly a means to an end; it 
must make music. All harmonic ma- 
terial must be tied up with technical 
drills and routines. 

There is a real creative advantage 
in popular or social music when the 
student “‘transcribes” a song into a 
piano solo in his own style. In his 
study of the standard literature writ- 
ten for the piano the student learns 
to reproduce the composer’s inten- 
tions from the printed page. But in 
performing popular and_ social 
music he contributes something of 
his own melodically, harmonically, 
rhythmically. I feel certain that the 
inclusion of social music with the 
necessary keyboard harmony in the 
whole teaching program is a great 
benefit to all students concerned, 
whether gifted or average. It con- 
tributes the element of creativity 
which has long been overlooked. 

This does not mean that the stu- 
dent or teacher should throw over- 
board the study of standard teaching 
material. Social and popular music 
should have the same place in music 
study that current events do in the 
school history class. It is important 
that students be cognizant of what 
goes on around them today whether 
in music, literature, government, oF 
medicine. Standard teaching ma- 
terial from all schools should be 
taught and learned along with social 
and popular music. AAA 
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SLAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 7) 


hazard manner. She pointed out 
that each note in the score had been 
assigned a definite partner on the 
keyboard; once a C, always a G, etc. 
This incredibly unimaginative and 
hidebound approach to music fetter- 
ed my young soul and utterly killed 
all that was most creative in my 
nature. I tried to explain this to her, 
until she stamped on the floor and 
asked heaven why she had such an 
idiot for a daughter. 

After I gave up persuading my 
mother that music ought to have a 
more flexible system of notation, our 
lessons proceeded in a quieter man- 
ner, with only occasional outbreaks 
of ferocity on both sides. A false 
note hurt my mother in an almost 
physical sense and I was quite un- 
able to tell when I had hit a false 
note. Herein lay, I think, the root 
of our difficulties. ; 

I would rebel somewhere in the 
middle of each session. The pas- 
sage at arms ended when Mother 
just couldn’t stand it any more and 
fled from the room, pale with rage. 
I generally took this to mean I was 
dismissed from the piano until the 
next inescapable day. 

We gave up the pretty red book 
and took up finger exercises when 
my mother discovered how little any 
of the charming tunes meant to me, 
and also that I could not tell one 
from another, no matter how often 
I heard them played. The finger 
exercises went better. I could usu- 
ally memorize the required passages 
eventually, and an error didn’t seem 
to throw my parent into hysterics 
quite so readily. 

The next major crisis in my mu- 
sical career occurred when Mother 
found I had no notion of time. She 
told me pleasantly that the particu- 
lar exercise we were working on— 
consisting of four notes repeated 
four times in four bars—was written 
in four-four time and that I was to 
count four beats to the measure. I 
failed to understand why four and 
four should add up to four, but 
arithmetic was never my strong suit 
and I wasn’t prepared to argue the 
point. 
completely baffled me, however, and 
I asked her politely what it was I 
was to measure? She ground her 
teeth together audibly said, 
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This mention of “measure” 


“The bar is the measure. You know 
what a bar of music is, don’t you?” 
As a matter of fact, I didn’t. “No,” 


I answered truthfully. I was al- 
ways a truthful child. 

“That,” said my mother, pointing 
to the page before me, “is a bar.” 
She went on with a highly technical 
discussion of time and key signa- 
tures. She then asked me to play 
my four-note exercise, counting 
aloud. I did so: I counted up to 
four and then went back and count- 
ed up to four again. It was rather 
like patting one’s head and scratch- 
ing one’s stomach, but I managed it. 
When my mother knocked me off of 
the piano stool with a swipe of her 
hand I was genuinely hurt and as- 
tonished. She claimed that I had 
deliberately sought to defy her by 
counting to four while playing three 
notes. She demonstrated what she 
had in mind when she told me to 
count aloud and told me, in a ter- 
rible voice, to play that exercise and 
count, and to make no mistakes. 
Gulping tears, I recited, “One, two, 
three, four,” and banged down a 
note with each count. 

My mother felt we had taken a 
great stride forward with that lesson 
and was more than usually patient 
with my next hundred errors. 


Apex 


The high point of my career as a 
pianist was “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” played with both hands. I 
believe if I had had four hands I 
might have managed it. As it was, 
I never got the left hand and the 
right hand into any kind of agree- 
ment. At the end of the piece there 
were always a few notes left over in 
the bass which I played as rapidly 
as possible, hoping Mother would 
hardly notice the difference. She 
always did, though. I thought it 
tiresome of her to get so excited 
about three or four extra notes 
when so many other notes had been 
safely and correctly (sometimes!) 
performed. 

Mother decided I was to play this 
opus to my grandmother during our 
next visit to Indianapolis. As my 
grandmother’s ear was known to be 
worse, if possible, than my own, I do 
not know what pleasure this was 
supposed to give her. I suspect 
Mother thought she was the only 
person in the world who could be 


persuaded that I could actually play 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” on the 
piano. In any event, it was not a 
performance to which I looked for- 
ward with the slightest enthusiasm. 

No concert artist preparing for a 
debut ever worked as hard as I did 
upon a single composition. I was 
forced to practice “Mary” before 
breakfast and during my lunch 
hour, and directly after school we 
really got down to work. While I 
achieved a velocity possibly un- 
matched by any previous performer, 
the tune continued to emerge in 
such mangled and unrecognizable 
condition that my mother was 
obliged to increase the practice peri- 
ods from three to four a day. 

She had a positive compulsion to 
make me play that thing which was 
quite irresistible. She even con- 
vinced me I was going to be able to 
play it or die in the attempt. Prob- 
ably die; I lost all interest in living 
long before we began to learn the 
left-hand accompaniment to that 
ghastly song. 

When we arrived in Indianapolis 
I was marched into my grandmoth- 
er’s living room and placed at the 
piano forthwith. Mother feared, 
rightly, that I would forget the en- 
tire composition if given the slight- 
est opportunity. My grandmother 
sat down, wearing an expression 
suitable for visiting clergymen and 
the artistic achievements of grand- 
children, and prepared to remain 
seated so long as it seemed tactful. 

I began, but even I realized that 
something was radically wrong with 
that piano. Grandmother had 
bought it more or less as a piece of 
furniture about ten years before I 
was born. No one in the family 
could play, and the moths had re- 
moved the felts from the hammers 
at their leisure. 

Once embarked, however, upon 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” I was 
hard to stop. I waded through each 
and every note, with the usual odds- 
and-ends auction at the end in the 
bass. The piano sounded like a 
banjo being played by large tone- 
deaf mice. 

There was a short pause when I 
finished, until Grandmother roused 
herself from what appeared to be an 
ecstatic reverie and murmured, 
“Lovely dear, just lovely. I'm afraid 
the piano is a little out of tune, 
though. What did you say the 

(Continued on page 44) 


name of that piece was?” 

I answered helpfully, “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” It seemed a per- 
fectly reasonable question to me, but 
Mother rose and left the room wear- 
ing much the same expression with 
which she was wont to end my les- 
sons. My grandmother said repeat- 
edly how clever she thought I was to 
know so much so young and con- 
gratulated Mother at dinner on my 
talent. 

For some reason, my first public 
performance reconciled my mother 
to the unkind fate which had given 
her me as a daughter. She made no 
attempt, thereafter, to teach me any- 
thing about music. AAA 
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or are you forced into the position 
of being an intruder upon his time 
for private fun? 

The listening or “music apprecia- 
tion” attitude can easily be overem- 
phasized in the schools. The ‘Great 
Composer” point of view can be 
labored so far that it is actually a de- 
structive influence on the child’s cre- 
ative impulse. Does the child come 
to you freely creating simple music 
of his own, or is composing music 
already classified in his mind as 
something that is done only by 
people who are great and dead? 

Free improvisation at the piano 
will happen only if a child has not 
been impressed with the idea that 
music is something you get out of a 
book, and has not been led to a crit- 
ical standard far beyond his own 
abilities through an excess of the 
music appreciation approach. Yet 
free improvisation at the piano is a 
self-educating procedure for which 
there is no substitute in the develop- 
ment of both pianists and musicians. 
Are your schools hampering you 
here, or helping you? 

And we should ask ourselves 
whether we are really accomplishing 
the teaching of music when we try 
to teach children to read piano 
music before they can form a con- 
ception of the printed page in terms 
of sound without a keyboard to aid 
them. Let us ask ourselves whether 
what we call reading, when it con- 
sists of training a reflex action be- 
tween eye and hand, ever results in 
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a musical production alone, or are 
we developing an elaborate ma- 
chinery on which afterward we try 
to impose the characteristics of mus- 
ical performance? Maybe we should 
allow the schools time to train vocal 
reading before we press piano read- 
ing too far. And if we are inclined 
to protest that this puts off piano 
reading to an unduly late time, we 
might ask ourselves how well most 
ten-year-olds can read at best, even 
though we have put several years 
into the effort to train them. I do 
not mean just learning to decipher 
notes so that they can eventually 
construct the piece after repeated de- 
ciphering. I mean the ability to 
read a piece, even a very simple 
piece, musically on first seeing it. 
Perhaps the greatest problem is 
distrust on both sides. The stated 
aims of public school musicians do 
offer private teachers the expecta- 
tion of a significant contribution to 
the musical development of the pu- 
pil. Can the results be demon- 
strated to be sufficiently reliable to 
warrant adjusting the pace of pri- 
vate studio work, so that we could 
count on the majority of pupils’ 
benefiting from such an adjustment? 
In short, can the school program be 
depended on, or is it just an ideal? 
On the other hand, could private 
teachers be depended on to abandon 
the habitual concentration on a 
search for specialized talent and to 
see instead the problem of pianistic 
development against the back- 
ground of musical development, and 
this also against the background of 
child development, as the schools 
do? Could we really abandon our 
traditional ways of thinking? 444 


April Anniversaries 


April 1, Arthur P. Schmidt, founder 
of the well-known American 
music publishing house, born on 
this date, 1846. 


Birthday of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist and composer; he would 
have been seventy-nine. “Nobility, 
directness, fire, and strength are 
the prominent characteristics of 
his music.” 


April 2. First performance of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony, took 
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April Anniversaries 


(Continued from page 44) 


lace in Vienna on this day in 
1800. Alarmed sentinels of the 
older regime immediately pro- 
nounced the symphony “a danger 
to musical art.” 


April 6. Birthday of Carlos Salzedo, 
one of the world’s great harpists. 


April 8. Birthday of Giuseppe Tar- 
tini (1692) one of the great violin- 
ists of his day. His “Devil’s Trill” 
sonata is still a favorite with 
violinists. 


April 11. The Society for the Preser- 
vation and Encouragement of Bar- 
ber-Shop Quartet Singing in 
America was founded in 1938 at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


April 12. Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference organized at 
Keokuk, Iowa, 1907. 


April 17. Artur Schnabel’s birthday, 
1882. Schnabel was one of the 
twentieth century’s great pianists. 
His recent death is a sad loss to 
the music world. 


April 18. Birthday of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Londoner turned Ameri- 
can, who has become one of our 
best-known conductors. Did you 
know that he started out as an 
organist? 


April 23. Dame Ethel Smyth, per- 
haps the greatest of English wom- 
en composers, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1858. 

Prokofiev’s birthday. Anyone 
who doesn’t know the story of 
Peter and the Wolf? 


April 24. First performance (1801) 
of Haydn’s great choral work, 
The Seasons, at Vienna. It is said 
that Empress Maria Theresa once 
sang the solos in the work. 


April 28, Birthday of Lionel Barry- 
more of the famous Barrymore 
theatrical clan. He composes, too, 
and his music has been performed 
by a number of our leading sym- 
phony orchestras. 


April 29. Sir Thomas Beecham born 
today. Recommended reading: 
his charming book, A Mingled 
Chime. 
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(Solution on page 47) 
MUSICAL CROSSWORD Evelyn Smith 
ACROSS . Greek letter. 13. Escamillo. 
35. Fragrant wood. 16. The . . . Poppy. 
1. Section of orchestra. 57. Scope. 21. Aching. 
8. In the manner of; 59. First syllable in old 25. ‘ . clair de lune.” 
French. system of solmization. 27. Musical signs. 
11. “None . . . the lonely 60. . Diavolo. 28. Bone of the forearm. 
heart.” 61. Composer of the Merry 30. “On a .. . by the 
14. Beethoven overture. Widow. river.” 
15. Lily Pons. 64... . Coq d’Or. 31. Ever; poetic. 
17. Contemporary Ameri- 65. Land of the jig and 33. Southern state; abbr. 
can composer. the reel. 35. Appointed. 
18. Strauss waltz. 68. Student performance. 36. Working on the Fly- 
19. “. . . place like home.” 70. 18th century masked ing Dutchman. 
. 20. Low-voiced singers. ball. 37. Stravinsky ballet. 
22. . Folks at Home.” 71. Public transport sys- 38. Religious musical com- 
23. Second tone of a scale. tem. position. 
24. Seize. 72. Back in country danc- 39. Where Samson was 
ing. blind. 
28. Personification of truth 73. Age. 42. Jolson and Capone. 
in Faerie Queene. 74. One of Chopin’s com- 45. . . . Deum. 
29. Series of instrumental positions. 47. Egg-shaped. 
movements. 48. Metropolitan baritone. 
32. Baton. DOWN 50. Shack. 
33. Happy. 52. Primeval; combining 
34. French popular singer. 1. Argot. form. 
i 2. Melton and Svanholm. 53. Chopin’s birthplace. 
37. Mist. 3. Decay. 55. Packing box. 
40. Period of time. 4. Dwell in. 56. Criticize again; colloq. 
41. Musical sensitiveness. Coward. 58. 
43. Atmosphere; combin- 60. Ziegfeld. 
ont 7. El... Mexico. 62. Person to make the 
_Jakaaas 8. Peer Gynt’ th hi f Normand 
ynt’s mother. chimes of Normandy 
9. Lake celebrated in ring. 
46. Harun-al-Rashid. song. 63. Land measurement. 
49. Destroy. ‘ 10. Pertain to. 66. Text emenders; abbr. 
50. Bulgarian coin. 11. Division between two 67. . . . Giovanni. 
51. Pass the bow over a measures. 68. God for whom day of 
violin. 12. Simple. the week was named. 
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AMERICA 
at the PLANO 


RAYMOND BURROWS 
and 
MASON AHEARN 


YOUR STUDENTS—and their parents, 
too — will show greater interest in 
music study if you show them these 
attractive and widely approved in- 
struction books for children, pre- 
pared by two of America’s leading 
authorities in piano teaching. ... 
Practice and recital pieces that chil- 
dren like to play, representing the 
best in musical culture ‘from all parts 
of the world. Attractive material for 
acquiring quick mastery of technical 
skills, illustrations that stimulate a 
desire to learn . . . For individual or 
class instruction. Books I, II and _ III, 
75c each. 


See your music dealer or write: 


&CO. 


[Publishers af Music and Jext Books 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


now available in 
booklet form ... the 
first seven substudies 
in music journal's sur- 
vey of the attitudes 
of teen-agers to mu- 
sic. 


without charge ... 
upon request... to 
to those who renew 
or enter new sub- 
scriptions. 


heard seeing 


IR Thomas Beecham, never one 

to miss a pat opportunity for a 
pronouncement, took a verbal side- 
swipe at cinema music while in Los 
Angeles to conduct its Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He said he found it ridic- 
ulous and distracting to have a full 
symphony going full tilt with blar- 
ing brasses and sobbing strings while 
an actress like Lassie romps over 
hill and dale. To which film com- 
poser Dimitri Tiomkin retorted that 
Sir Thomas might have opposed 
opera on the same grounds a hun- 
dred or more years ago, and tnat 
it’s just as ridiculous and distract- 
ing to have an Oklahoma tenor sing- 
ing German opera under an as- 
sumed Italian name. 

Beecham admitted, however, that 
some of today’s film music is pretty 
good and that improved recording 
techniques had yielded amazing re- 
sults. But he still felt that there was 
too much music. Asked if he would 
prefer utter silence he mused that 
it might not be bad, but added that 
he fancied a delicate background, 
just enough to set a mood. The 
trouble, he felt, was that there was 
some question whether the music 
was accompanying the picture, or 
the picture accompanying the music. 

Tiomkin’s retort, couched in 
language equal to some of Beech- 
am’s most blistering announcements 
in olden days, termed the sciatica- 
ridden, goateed British baronet “a 
chronic sourball indulging in a 
crusty and hidebound type of think- 
ing that makes music a static rather 
than a dynamic art.’’ Tiomkin went 
on, less caustically, to concede that 
“Sir Thomas is a superb musician 
and his preoccupation with it (film 
music) will certainly prove distract- 
ing if he sits all through a movie 
analyzing the woodwind phrasing 
or breaking down the orchestration. 
But this is hardly the average 
theatregoer’s reaction.” Had Tiom- 
kin but stopped to consider, he 
might have felt that Sir Thomas’ 
observation was indeed a temperate 
one for the man who had conducted 
Tales of Hoffman only to see the 


opera not merely subjugated to art 
and glamour, but literally splattered 
into unrecognizable form in_ its 
film version. 

6 


Some idea of the complenity of a 
major studio music department may 
be gained from the fact that Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has no less than 
five vocal coaches under contract to 
train and coach its singing (and 
often dramatic) stars. Two of these 
coach popular styles, and three are 
active in the classical field. The 
latter include long-time MGM 
coach Arthur Rosenstein, and two 
newcomers, Wolfgang Martin and 
Leon Cepparo. Martin, trained at 
the Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfurt 
operas, and in. New York at the 
Metropolitan (at all of which he 
conducted and did extensive work 
in all operatic fields) has become 
well-known here for his conducting 
of the notable Opera Workshop 
productions staged by the world- 
famous Carl Ebert at the University 
of Southern California. His first 
film assignment was coaching Mario 
Lanza in his forthcoming film Be- 
cause You’re Mine, in which he 
teams with newcomer Doretta Mor- 
row, who was formerly in the cast 
of The King and I in New York. 
Martin and Rosenstein are coaches; 
Cepparo, one of the best local voice 
teachers, is a vocal trainer rather 
than a coach at MGM, and works 
to improve the voices of its promis- 
ing young singers. 

This popular and classical five- 
man coaching team is but one as- 
pect of a music department which 
employs literally scores of persons 
in a multitude of capacities. It is 
interesting to note that MGM’s mu- 
sic library is so large that the job 
of recataloging it has been turned 
over to the Remington-Rand Corp., 
which has sent in a team of card- 
catalog and indexing experts to do 
the job. This will take months. 


The man who can work quickly 
and expertly under the pressure of 
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time is always an asset in Holly- 
wood, and this is as true of the com- 
poser as it is of the director or 
writer. One of the best men, wheth- 
er it be for a prestige assignment 
or a grade B quickie is Leith Stev- 
ens, whose finest score to date is 
that for Destination Moon. The 
staff at Paramount is still patting 
him on the back for his recent score 
to The Atomic City, a melodramatic 
small-budget picture made by Jerry 
Hopper, formerly a music-depart- 
ment member. Leith turned out this 
very atmospheric and suitable score 
in a few days and conducted it with- 
out playbacks—no small feat when 
one considers the days of rehearsal 
which some of the big-name boys 
need to record their “masterpieces.” 

Tab Alex North to win the Acad- 
emy Award for original film scores. 
He will probably get it for A Street- 
car Named Desire, but the music 
for Death of a Salesman is a bit 
more original and does not have 
the somewhat-easier-to-accompany 
story that “Streetcar” had. The only 
thing that might beat North out is 
that he was nominated twice, and 
hence his vote will be split, so to 
speak. AAA 


FOLK VS. SYNTHETIC 
(Continued from page 17) 


comfort, as homemade rostrums for 
the frustrated intellectuals of the 
1920's. 

The term folk id’oms does not by 
any means refer to the rather super- 
ficial practice of “uplifting” or ex- 
ploiting traditional melodies to pro- 
vide exotic flavorings for romantic 
masterpieces. We know today that 
what passed for folk songs in the 
symphonic elaborations of Liszt and 
Dvorak and Tchaikovsky were but 
picture-postcard caricatures served 
up to sated tourists in the metropol- 
itan cafés. The cheap imitations of 
local color that tickled the nine- 
teenth century virtuoso composers 
were as little true to life as a Holly- 
wood portrayal of a stereotyped 
Journalist learning about the prob- 
lems of Iranian peasants in the bar 
of a first-class American hotel in 
Paris. 

Actual impregnation of the high 
art forms with the real national 
idioms of a people has been notably 
rare in the past century. For folk 
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idioms are not simply, or even pri- 
marily, a set of tunes garnered in the 
course of a self-conscious collection 
of holiday-costume curios. They 
are the sum of the forms and mean- 
ings underlying these tunes; they are 
the living and current conversation- 
al modes of musical practice as these 
are engendered during the history 
of a people. They are the patterns 
of thought, the usages, the earthy as- 
sociations fixed in the common vo- 
cabulary of music of a given nation. 
Folk idioms do not lend themselves 
well to pretense; they are not mere 
condiments to be sprinkled on the 
surface of academic concert pieces, 
and the lush chromatic harmonies of 
the Viennese court ball and the Ber- 
lin beer hall will not contain them, 
even if the result be labeled Spanish 
or Oriental. Folk idioms are the 
whole manner of speech peculiar to 
a people, and embody its history 
and its daily life, its common heri- 
tage and its common experience. 


Heritage 


The composer who employs a folk 
idiom, or rather who does not in- 
hibit it or despise it or deny his own 
national heritage, need never fear 
an audience, need not pose before 
his audience, need not perspire over 
roundabout ways of saying his piece. 
The people of a nation have always 
recognized their own, and the peo- 
ple of other nations have always rec- 
ognized the truth. If J.S. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, 
and Musorgski could afford to cast 
their art in straightforward, popular 
forms stamped with their native 
locale and era, the composers of to- 
day need not seek vainly for some 
ultra-highbrow ordering of secret 
symbols to preserve an illusory, cos- 
mopolitan purity of form. For in 
the art of music, form and meaning 
are fused into one, and a set of syn- 
thetic formal elements, deliberately 
contrived to avoid all imprints of 
historical, human reference becomes 
thereby not only empty of meaning 
and conviction, but ultimately irra- 
tional and worthless in form as well. 

The language proper to the com- 
poser already exists all around him. 
It is spoken by his friends and neigh- 
bors. Instead of running away 
from it he need only learn to speak 
his own language well, and do some 
thinking about what he has to say. 

AAA 


at the VIOLIN 


rnest E.Harris 
Raymond Burrows 
Ella Mason Ahearn 


With these new instruction books, 
your young violin students are as- 
sured material combining a musical 
approach with sound technical train- 
ing. Each piece is designed to serve 
a three-fold purpose: to permit quick 
mastery, thus keeping interest alive 
and ins illing a feeling of success; to 
give the student a real, joyous ex- 
perience; to constantly and syste- 
matically add to technical ability. 
... Intended for either individual 
or class instruction, this book and its 
companion, Young America at the 
Piano, include an optional feature, 
permitting the young violinist and the 
young pianist to practice and play 
together wherever feasible. Books I, 
II and III, 75¢ each. 


See your music dealer or write: 


C.c. &CO. 
Publishers of Music and Jext Books 
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1. 


A well-known present-day team 
of concert duo-pianists is that of 
Whittemore and 


. Who was the conductor of the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


from 1905 to 1942? 


. What instrument was the im- 


mediate predecessor of the vio- 
lin? 


. An important figure in the field 


of comic opera, the composer 
shown here was knighted in 
1883 in recognition of his out- 
standing musical contribution to 
his country. Who is he? 


. Which one of America’s major 


symphony orchestras became, on 
December 18, 1951, “the first 
symphony orchestra in the na- 
tion to be commercially spon- 
sored on TV’? 


. Who is generally considered the 


greatest Spanish violinist of all 
time? 


. Name the composer of the opera 


Madam Butterfly. 


. What overture by Beethoven did 


the composer dedicate to a fa- 
mous Flemish nobleman whose 
name it bears? 


. What modern French composer 


has written a Symphony on a 
French Mountain Air? 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


10. The comic opera, The Choco- 


11. 


a2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


late Soldier, was composed by (a) 
Johann Strauss, (b) Richard 
Strauss, (c) Oscar Straus? 


Shown here is an excerpt from 
a popular old favorite by the 
Irish composer, J.L. Molloy. 
Name the song in which it ap- 


pears. 


The name of Guido Adler is a 
distinguished one in the field of 


(a) musical composition, (b) 
musicology, (c) organ-building? 


Who is the conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra? 


Lalo’s frequently heard Sym- 
phonie espagnole is scored for 
(a) solo violin and orchestra, (b) 
string quartet, (c) chamber or- 
chestra? 


The popular little piano nov- 
elty, Kitten on the Keys, was 
composed by 


Where is the famous MacDowell 
Colony located? 


Composer of the operas Peter 
Ibbetson and The King’s Hench- 
man, he has also been a success- 
ful newspaper man, music critic, 
poet, radio commentator, skilled 
artist with brush and _ pen. 
Shown here is 


18. 


Who wrote the music of the fre- 


quently performed Ballad for 


Americans? 


19. 
be found 
scale? 


in 


20. 
the science of sound? 


in Wagner’s Lohengrin? 


How many different tones are to 
the. pentatonic 


What is the technical term for 


. What is the name of the heroine 


. In the popular “dance” field, 


Earl Hines is an outstanding 


performer on the 


23. Name the keyboard work 


by 


Bach which consists of forty- 
eight preludes and fugues in all 


keys. 


24. 
dalay, was composed by 
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The song, On the Road to Man- 
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IN A SONG? 


Song is the blending of 


\ 
\ WORDS and MUSIC... 
[ \ Unless the story is told—unless the poetic message of the words is clear 
—the eloquence of the song is lost! 
= How often one hears the comment: ‘The chorus sounded beautiful, but 


| couldn't understand what they were singing about!" 


As an aid to presenting this all-important but often-neglected part of 
song — the words — Shawnee Press choral editions include a special 
phonetic spelling of the text called TONE SYLLABLES, a practical choral 
enunciation aid developed by Fred Warina. 


~WHAT DO TONE SYLLABLES DO? 


© They provide exact cues for the simultaneous enunciation of 
each sound in each word. 

© They point out the sounds which need to be especially stressed 
in order to be heard and understood. 

@ They improve choral tone by insuring that all in the chorus are 
singing the same sound at the same time. 

© They contribute to the rhythmic vitality of choral singing by 
establishing a definite beat on which certain sounds are sung. 


Alf you wish to have a copy of the new, expanded Fred Waring pamphlet describing in 
UYtail the use of this technique, write to us for your free copy of TONE SYLLABLES. 
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General Library 1-53 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Buddy Saffer 
CBS (New York) Staff 
Orchestra. Plays Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scout 
and other studio and 
TV shows. Plays Selmer 

(Paris) Alto. 


Flip Phillips 
Perennial Down Beat 
and Metronome Poll 
winner. Plays Selmer 
(Paris) Tenor. 


Glen Johnson 
Great West Coast . 
artist and teacher. 

3 Has played Selmer 

(Paris) Alto Sax for 
16 years. 


Star Sax men say: 


There’s no substitute for a 


Stan Getz 
= Consistent Down Beat and 
Metronome Poll winner. 


Plays Selmer (Paris) Sax. 


That’s why 80% of the highest paid saxophonists are 
Selmer users . . . and that’s why you'll find them playing Selmer 


all the way . . . for full-throated brilliance, for effortless 


playing in any register, for smooth balance at any volume. 


Lee Konitz 
Stellar Alto Sax 
player. Down Beat 
and Metronome 
Poll winner. 


Obey that impulse! Stop in at your Selmer dealer today— ' 
and try the new 1952 Super-Action Selmer (Paris) sax. 
Discover for yourself why so many star sax men play Selmer 


exclusively. Mail the coupon below for our free booklet. 


FOR STAR-STUDDED BRILLIANCE CHOOSE SELMER 


: H. & A. SELMER, INC. 
FREE BOOKLET : Dept. M-41, Elkhart, Indiana 
ee Please send my copy of your free booklet 
describing the new Selmer (Paris) sax. 
outstanding features of the ° 
new 1952 Super-Action . Name 
Selmer (Paris) Sax that will 
help make your playing . Address 
easier and better. Write for 
your copy now! § City Zone State 
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